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Food, Famine, and Diplomacy 
Curtiss 


THE PREVENTION STARVATION among individual people 
wherever they may live one thing, and proper perspective 
world food problems another. The atmosphere surround- 

the latter has cleared considerably recent months due 
small part the impact such books The World’s 
Leaders have rapidly become less minded 
and are talking less about about milk and can 
spinach for every hottentot” and more about the realistic al- 
leviation suffering with wheat and rice. 

Primitive man devoted most his time feeding himself 
and his family. Many groups people today have progressed 
little beyond that stage. country where per cent 
the working force engaged farming, the people have 
little more than minimum food, clothing and shelter. 
When, the United States, only one-sixth the working 
force required produce the food and fiber requirements 
the nation, then substantial portion the workers can 
engage supplying such luxuries better housing, educa- 
tion, travel, recreation, drama, literature, painting, and the 


World’s Hunger. Frank Pearson and Floyd Harper. Ithaca, Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1945. 
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like. Pearson and Harper discuss how this has come about 
and the possibilities accomplishing world-wide basis. 
fairly generally agreed that the satisfying hunger 
one the first essentials man. not generally agreed 
how man will use his productive capacity goes be- 
yond the mere alleviation hunger. Will he, for example, 
further than just supplying himself with sufficient calories, 
will use some his additional productivity improve 
his eating habits consuming the more expensive foods like 
meats, milk, eggs, fruits, and vegetables which likes better 
and from which can more easily balance his diet? This 
question not easy answer, and different individuals will 
answer differently. Some apparently prefer use their 
excess productivity having more leisure time, acquir- 
ing such non-food items automobile, radio, better 
housing; others apparently would rather have more beef- 
steaks, more ice cream, more butter, and the like. im- 
portant, first all, have some excess productivity over 
the bare food requirements calories, and secondly permit 
people the free choice how they wish use the excess pro- 
ductivity—whether better food, the consumption 
other goods and services. 


Variations Diets 

THE AUTHORS HAVE WAY never letting the reader forget 
that the per-capita level living nation (and this in- 
cludes food well other goods and services) determined 
primarily the per-capita level production. This ac- 
counts for differences between continents, nations, and even 
between individuals within nation even community. 

Perhaps the most surprising revelation The World’s 
Hunger data which indicates that per-capita basis, 
people all over the world eat about the same amount food 
terms calories dry-matter. commonly think 
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the under-fed millions India and China contrast the 
well-fed Americans. The variation largely the quality 
food eaten rather than the quantity. The authors explain this 
important similarity stating that the margin between 
over-eating and starvation extremely narrow one; that 
the human body requires fairly constant amount calories 
maintain its weight and normal activity. 

The striking similarity between per-capita caloric intake 
peoples different continents doubt exists between in- 
dividuals within nation, even community. When 
speak our under-privileged third the United States, the 
difference between their diets and those the upper-in- 
come group largely one quality rather than quantity. 
The authors define high-quality foods those such ani- 
mal products, which are highly palatable, but which require 
the feeding considerable grains that could used di- 
rectly human foods and would provide times 
many calories. Animal products such milk, eggs, and meat 
are luxury that few people the world can afford be- 
cause the productivity most low they must eat the 
grains themselves rather than waste per cent them 
feeding them animals. 

For the world whole, only per cent the food con- 
sumed animal origin, but this varies from low 
per cent Asia per cent North America and 
per cent Oceania. This variation the quality the diet 
has led many people think the people Asia under- 
fed. Many nutritionists will not satisfied with the authors’ 
discussion world food problems terms calories and 
dry-matter. The authors defend themselves recognizing 
that easier obtain what nutritionists now call the es- 
sential food nutrients from animal products, but that large 
groups people have done fair job balancing their diets 
with minimum these products. 
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The World’s Hunger indicates that, except for Europe, 
the continents the world are practically self-sufficient 
far food concerned. Only per cent the world’s food 
moves intercontinental trade, and this largely move- 
ment food from North and South America Europe. 

The authors have interesting way bringing the world 
food problem into focus showing that world popula- 
tion 2.2 billions people are supported under present 
conditions; the world utilized its total food production 
the Asiatics (i.e. use most their grain production di- 
rectly for human food), the present food production the 
world would support 2.8 billion people per cent more. 
If, the other hand, the world food production were utilized 
North America, with its high livestock produc- 
tion, only 900 million people about per cent the 
present world population could supported. This way 
presenting brings out rather clearly that improvement 
the world’s diet must come about either through increasing 
combination both policies. The authors devote consid- 
erable portion their book analysis the possibilities 
increasing world food production. Their conclusions 
this subject are not optimistic. 

few persons suggest that solution the problem would 
equal division animal foods the world over. Asiatics 
eat about pounds animal food per capita while North 
Americans eat 143. Equal division animal products would 
give all people about pounds which would triple the aver- 
age Asiatic’s and reduce the North American’s two-thirds. 
Even the “‘ill-fed” one-third the United States’ consum- 
ers would deprived more than half their livestock 
products under such division. 
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Famines 


FAMINES ARE GENERALLY CAUSED reduced production 
food, inability transport food stricken areas. Un- 
der the latter should included the lack transportation 
facilities well the political barriers transportation 
during war well peacetime. The famines history have 
been largely due localized crop failures. Most the areas 
the world produced their own food requirements and 
when crops failed, little transportation facilities were 
available help feed the starving. True, there was limited 
migration people out the stricken areas. more mod- 
ern times when crop failures due drought flood have re- 
sulted famines, transportation food from areas that 
could spare has helped alleviate the situation. 

would difficult imagine widespread famine the 
United States. 1934 and 1936, when drought was wide- 
spread the central states, food was not only shipped into 
the drought areas feed the people, but considerable feed 
grains were shipped for livestock. Areas with large num- 
bers livestock are especially resistant famines. With 
crop failures low production, meat animals can slaugh- 
tered add the available food supplies well release 
grain for direct human consumption. Only about two- 
thirds the United States wheat crop normally made into 
flour for domestic consumption. common carry 
over enough wheat from one year another supply half 
our domestic flour needs. The production wheat 
would have curtailed severely before bread consump- 
tion the United States need affected. 

For feed grains other than wheat, even more favorable 
situation exists, far avoiding famine due crop failure 
concerned. Normally, less than per cent the total 
production feed grains are used for human food; most 
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these could consumed directly humans. This backlog 
food the form livestock, grains normally fed 
livestock, together with efficient transportation system, 
makes widespread famine the United States practically im- 
possible the system left function properly. 

similar situation exists parts Europe normal 
times. large amount feed grains are imported into that 
area feed fairly large livestock population. times 
war when these imports are shut off, the people reduce their 
livestock numbers and eat more the grain and potatoes 
which they normally produce for livestock, thus avoiding 
famine. 

contrast North America and Western Europe, Asia, 
including China and India, vulnerable fam- 
ines. This largely because the inhabitants that area not 
have the backlog meat animals which they can slaughter 
for food times crop failure. They require practically all 
their grain production for human food and when production 
severely curtailed, famine results. 

Our experience after two world wars has led think 
that famines are inevitable aftermath wars. Some con- 
ditions associated with wars lead decreased food pro- 
duction. result the recent war Europe, dislocation 
populations, reduced amounts work stock, scarcity 
farm labor and machinery, disrupted transportation facili- 
ties, shortages commercial fertilizers, and the actual de- 
struction small amount crops and crop land all con- 
tributed lower food production. Most these handicaps 
production can quickly overcome, and famine condi- 
tions should relatively short duration. The situation be- 
comes considerably more complicated and more difficult 
predict when international diplomacy enters the picture. 

The question the severity the European food situation 
one that has not been answered the satisfaction all 
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concerned. Food subject about which great deal 
emotion can generated, and difficult sift truth 
from propaganda from the many conflicting reports which 
abound. Reports that large groups people are living 
average 1,000 1,250 calories day seem incredible. One 
wonders whether such reports are circulated for political 
purposes are made ignorance the facts. One possible 
explanation for such statements that only the official ra- 
tion food reported. may ignore foods not the ra- 
tion lists, foods acquired black markets, food raised 
the home garden, livestock raised home, other 
methods getting food. Such sources food could well 
important part the diet many people. 

One report coming from medica! personnel who studied 
the food situation Holland May and June 1945, fol- 
lowing its liberation, stated that serious famine conditions ex- 
isted among per cent the people. These conditions were 
quickly corrected with restoration order the country. 

Aside from the European situation, famine conditions ex- 
ist certain localized areas the world. The food situation 
India, due drought and floods, has been serious some 
areas. The 1945 per-capita world food production has been 
reported have been per cent below the pre-war level. 
This was due primarily drought the southern hemi- 
sphere. Localized famines different parts the world are 
frequent occurrence but modern times are relative short 
duration. When international diplomacy mixed with food 
shortages, the duration becomes difficult predict. 


Food and Diplomacy 


EITHER FOOD DIPLOMACY considered separately provide 
ammunition for large-scale battle; but when 
mixed, the resulting explosion may truly considered part 
the atomic age. Because the human urge satisfy hun- 
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ger, the two have been mixed for centuries. International 
politics have played increasingly important part the 
world food situation since World War 


NATIONAL National policies with relation food 
have become increasingly important nations have tried 
more and more regulate their domestic production, their 
imports and their exports foods. The United States has 
had about fifteen years experience with one kind an- 
other controlled production and controlled prices foods. 
attempt regulate production and prices, this 
country has had some interesting, not serious experiences. 
The fact that have survived our food experiments suc- 
cessfully due small part the fact that the weather 
has been our side continuously since the drought year 
1936. Farmers have increased total production about one- 
third spite labor and machinery shortages well 
other handicaps. The existence food black markets, po- 
tato famine 1943, bread shortage 1946, and almost 
continuous shortage meat and butter—all which oc- 
curred when food production was unusually high levels— 
are national scandals which cannot point with pride. 
discussion our experiences with wheat and potatoes 
will illustrate the effects some our national food plan- 
ning. 
Wheat: The accompanying figure tells interesting story 
about United States wheat. shows the disposition the 
total supply for 10-year period before the war, for 
the year the smallest supply the past years, for the 
year just ended, and prospects for the year. The 
height the bars represents the total supply available for 
each period. This supply consists carryover the old crop, 
the new crop, and imports wheat. Production highly 
variable and since 1930 has been low about one-half bil- 
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DISPOSITION WHEAT SUPPLY* 
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lion bushels and high 1.1 billion bushels. 
bushel crop has occurred only three times history—1915, 
1944, and 1945. For the fourth time, billion-bushel crop 
sight for 1946. 

Stocks hand July have fallen below 100 million bush- 
els only once the past years, and that was 1937 fol- 
lowing the 1936 drought. has been estimated that stocks 
July this year will fall below 100 million bushels. They 
cannot far below that figure and still keep the channels 
trade filled. Stocks wheat July reached high 
figure 632 million bushels 1942 following several years 
when the Government encouraged storage loaning more 
than the market price wheat. The carryover that year 
was larger than the total production wheat during each 
four years the early 

Imports wheat are ordinarily negligible but 
amounted 136 million bushels because the demand 
for feed for the large livestock population that had been 
built during the early war years. 

normal times, the first claim against the wheat supply 
for human food. Since 1930, about 500 million bushels 
have been used for food, with little variation from year 
year. per-capita basis, this has varied from 3.6 4.0 
bushels year. Seed another use wheat with high prior- 
ity and, although ordinarily amounts less than per 
cent the supply, fairly constant. 

The variables the use wheat are for export and live- 
stock feed. years short supply, little exported 
used for feed. Approximately 100 million bushels wheat 
are fed livestock farms where wheat grown; this 
varies little from year year. years short supply, lit- 
tle more than this fed. When supplies are large, more fed 
and with large carryover and large imports, 
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nearly one-half billion bushels wheat were fed live- 
stock. 

Industrial uses wheat, principally making alcohol and 
beer, have been small except recent years when wheat has 
been relatively cheap. 

Under free-price economy, would appear that the first 
claim wheat for human food and for seed. These claims 
are fairly constant and after they are satisfied, most the 
remainder, except for carryover, either fed livestock 
exported foreign countries for food. Wheat normally 
considered too good human food fed livestock ex- 
cept limited amounts farms where has been grown. 
Foreign countries need wheat for human food can or- 
dinarily out-bid United States livestock for wheat. 

Under controlled economy the United States, strange 
things have been happening our wheat. When the coun- 
try was surplus-minded the 1930’s, encouragement 
through loans and government purchase built huge stocks 
wheat which free market would have been fed 
livestock exported. the war progressed, these huge 
stocks might have been saved for human food the cessa- 
tion hostilities; the prospective needs were anticipated 
most food experts. But the Government’s cheap-feed policy 
held down the price wheat point where feeding 
livestock was encouraged, and the stocks were fed up. 
the close the war, when the need for shipment wheat 
abroad was great, the stocks were gone, and the feeding 
wheat livestock was continued ahigh rate. was only 
because the record production wheat 1945 and 
“scraping the bottom the barrel” that were able 
come close fulfilling our foreign commitments for wheat 
for the year just passed. 

The country now faced with the difficult problem al- 
locating the 1946-47 wheat supply. Under free-price 
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economy, this would problem all because are 
faced with the third largest production wheat record. 
There will sufficient wheat satisfy our own food and 
seed needs and leave 250 million bushels wheat for export 
are willing let humans compete with our livestock 
for the available supply. Humans can only compete with 
livestock for wheat through price strict rationing 
commandeering and allocation wheat the Government. 

One the strangest situations ever develop the 
United States occurred the late spring 1946 when people 
were unable buy bread stores. This occurred during 
the year the greatest wheat production record. The 
explanation simple: people were unable compete with 
the hog, the cow, and the hen for wheat. The official ex- 
planation was that were shipping much wheat abroad 
for human food. There would have been sufficient wheat for 
humans here and fulfill our commitments abroad had 
not encouraged farmers, through low pricing wheat, 
feed livestock the second greatest amount history. 

From either nutritional economic point view, 
would seem advisable permit humans buy all the wheat 
they wish the form bread before feeding livestock. 
Under free-price system this choice automatic. 

Many emergency measures were taken attempt 
save wheat after was too late. Millers were required ex- 
tract per cent the wheat making flour instead 
their customary per cent. True, this measure makes 
possible make the same amount flour from fewer bush- 
els wheat. But with livestock already consuming large 
amount wheat, this measure means that humans eat 
more bran while livestock, which are better able utilize 
bran, eat less. 

The primary problem for induce farmers 
cut half their feeding wheat livestock. This could 
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done very easily free-price mechanism, and still leave 
more than average amount wheat for livestock feed. 
wheat continues priced too low, the incentive for 
farmers persist feeding livestock will still pres- 
ent; the problem then will only solved rationing 
wheat some method, whether price tickets. Ra- 
tioning will painful and will necessitate some reduction 
livestock numbers. The solution the problem lies squarely 
the door the Government which caused the problem. 
The ease with which the Government solves the problem will 
determined large part the size the current corn 
crop which has direct and important bearing the live- 
stock feed situation. 

Potatoes: The Government’s attempt control potato 
prices and production through the war period and the re- 
sulting chaos, has been described Pearson, Myers, and 
1942, normal crop potatoes was pro- 
duced and would have easily satisfied our requirements but 
was priced too low and mild potato famine resulted the 
spring 1943. 

The 1943 crop was the largest record. The Govern- 
ment spent $25 million encourage farmers increase their 
production and another $20 million remove the estimated 
million bushels surplus. The many variables which en- 
ter into the price potatoes such size crop, area 
production, time production, variety, grade, market, type 
package, storage, etc., are automatically taken into ac- 
count free-price system, but become impossible prob- 
lems when another system substituted for it. 

The wheat and potato situation were described some 
detail only illustrate how tangled some our food prob- 
lems may become when free-pricing system replaced 


Price Potatoes, Pearson, Myers, and Don Paarlberg, Cornell 
Farm Economics, March, 1946. 
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administered man-made system prices. Many other 
illustrations could used. 


INTERNATIONAL The part which food can play 
international politics may subtle and concealed 
unnoticed the rank and file the people. Nevertheless, 
can extremely dangerous the countries involved and 
world peace. this respect, Europe would appear 
danger spot the world because her dependence im- 
ported foods and feeds. nation which can control the 
food lines Europe position extremely influen- 
tial guiding her political destiny. 

Any nation which has sufficient control over her food ex- 
ports use them leverage against another country, has 
given her domestic freedom degree that she has little 
offer another country “way life.” If, for ex- 
ample, the United States felt that order play her 
European diplomacy properly, she had have control 
her food exports, and thereby felt that she must maintain 
domestic price and production controls over food, would 
seem empty gesture say another nation, “if you 
choose the way you can have our 
food.” fact, free United States will have 
little any food bargair with the future; since 1920, 
she has been net import basis far food concerned. 

would appear that the service the United States 
could render world peace would maintain strong, 
free nation home. talk terms greater freedom 
world trade, but home are setting the stage curb it. 
have seen that price controls make control foreign 
trade inevitable. Foreign trade controls immediately become 
involved with diplomacy and international politics. 

would seem logical that nation like the United States 
which professes free, might say the world, “if any 
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individual anywhere, wishes buy what produce, wheth- 
food industrial products, and willing exchange 
money, goods, services for it, the satisfaction the 
seller, then stand ready encourage such trade.” Such 
policy both for domestic and foreign commerce should 
far convincing the world that intend free and 
democratic and peaceful. 


Summary 


may leave some readers at- 
mosphere pessimism far the possibilities up-grad- 
ing the world diet concerned. Whether this pessimism 
realism depends one’s point view. one considers the 
problem from the standpoint improving the diet nation 
nation, progress possible. 

Based experience this country, people with adequate 
incomes would apparently like have animal products make 
per cent their diets. hope attain this high 
standard for the world, where animal products now con- 
stitute less than per cent the diet, may seem hopeless. 
certainly long-range program. 

The ultimate answer depends primarily real income 
production per capita. part production problem 
and part population problem. individual who 
able raise his output above the bare necessities food, 
clothing, and shelter should free decide for himself 
whether his increased production shall used support 
larger family purchase better diet for smaller family. 
preference better diet, might choose use his extra 
production for more non-food goods and services. Indi- 
viduals will decide this question differently but long 
free choice, greater satisfaction and contentment will 
result the individual. 

great amount unrest and discontentment can gen- 
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erated around the world even within small group 
people holding out the expectation that each person 
entitled minimum high-quality diet. Sight must not 
lost the responsibility the individual satisfying his 
own wants. all, food only one the desires which 
must met individuals and possible for the people 
the world well fed nutritionally its present food 
production. This not say that diets will not im- 
proved gradually improvements agricultural tech- 
niques. hope the world lies setting people free 
produce and enjoy the products their labor. 

Cornell University 


The Cloister the Town 


Francis NEILSON 


LEARNED MAN asked how many treaties peace had 
been made and broken since Hamlet’s father “in angry 
parle, smote the sledded Polacks the ice.” Somehow 
treaties peace have come mean little nothing, and 
those who put their faith the meetings the Great Three 
the United Nations not realize that, long the 
present scheme power politics prevails, treaties will not 
save them from war. system must completely 
changed man have respite from bloodshed and rapine. 

Yet, great efforts were made the past restore tran- 
quility after the ravages war. advised learned friend 
(not because thought was practical suggestion, but 
solely for the sake spiritual exercise) look back the 
tenth century and read once more what was done simple 
religious men the direction keeping the peace. There 
are many works which deal with that period. Indeed, the 
essays The Cambridge Medieval History provide ex- 
cellent foundation for any student who will turn his mind 
this grave question, for will find not only what 
some Europe’s greatest scholars today have said, but 
also bibliography that invaluable worth. Such task, 
however, one for old-fashioned student—one who will 
take wide survey time and events. will not much 
interest the man who devotes himself mere segment 
country’s story the analysis batch documents 
which concern only short period dynasty. Therefore, 
may well turn the works that have been compiled 
scholars established competence, who have devoted 
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themselves the task presenting pictures long- 


forgotten eras that should now command our interest and 
yield examples what was done restore order after 
the orgies war. 

Such work that Dr. Joan Evans, Life 
Cluny, wish turn the attention the reader 
this exceptionally fine review the period because Miss 
Evans brings light two great efforts made simple abbots 
establish peace Europe. 

The time may approaching when renewed interest will 
aroused the miracles religious, economic, and political 
administration wrought humble men who asked ma- 
terial benefit for themselves. Moreover, one can accept 
present indications, there may even larger bodies 
thinking men and women who desire free themselves from 
the superficial writers who, since the days the eighteenth- 
century Rationalists, have condemned root and branch any- 
thing connected with monastic life. The trends show that 
there somewhere, some souls, the yearning for complete 
change thought and action. Those who desire that change 
will find study Miss Evans’ history Cluny most helpful 
informing them about what was done long years ago when 
the future Europe looked quite black the future the 
political world looks today. 


THE MONASTERY CLUNY rose greatness under the rule 
four simple monks: Odo, the friend kings and popes and 
one the great churchmen France; his successor, Aymar, 
who carried Odo’s work; and Maiol, who took the abbot’s 
throne when Aymar became blind. Then came Odilo, who 
had acted coadjutor for Maiol. These four men established 
the Cluniac Order customs that affected the greater part 
Published Oxford University Press, London, Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
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Europe for hundreds years. indeed lesson the 
economics land tenure read the story the develop- 
ment the territories Cluny. And all this wonderful 
establishment, its purposes and influences were projected 
men who sought nothing but the good those around them. 
More was done mediate and arbitrate the feudal strife, 
under the guidance these monks, than was accomplished 
the kings and their ministers all the succeeding centuries. 

From Cluny came two institutions which might turn 
our minds now when all the world war weary and the an- 
guished peoples seek relief. About the end the tenth 
century solemn agreement was sworn the bishops and 
great concourse barons and lesser folk” synod held 
Sauxillange. was called the Pax Dei. its provisions 
read: 

Since know that without peace man may see God, adjure you, 
the name the Lord, men peace, that henceforward these 
bishoprics and these counties man may break into church, nor bear 
off the horses, foals, oxen, cows, asses, sheep, goats pigs the labourer 
and the serf, the burden bears upon his shoulders; that man may 
kill any these beasts; that may exact nothing except from his own 
servants and his immediate dependants; that build assault fortress 
may only take the men his own land, his allod, bénéfice commende; 
that clerks may not bear arms borne laymen; that man may even 
insult monk, those who walk with him, they are unarmed; that 
man may dare invade the lands churches, cathedrals, chapters, 
monasteries, waylay their agents and despoil them. May every thief 
and evildoer who infringes this refuses observe it, excommunicate, 
anathema, and driven from the threshold the church, until make 
amends; and refuse, let the priest refuse sing mass for him, 


celebrate any sacrament; and his death let him deprived Christian 
burial.? 


Out the Pax Dei came the Truga Dei, and this was pro- 
claimed all the dioceses France. part its provisions 
states: 

Joan Evans, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
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From the hour vespers Wednesday until sunrise Monday let 
there reign settled peace and enduring truce between all Christians, 
friends and enemies, neighbours and strangers, that for these four days 
and five nights all hours there may safety for all men, that they 
can devote themselves business without fear attack. Let those who, 
having pledged themselves the truce, break it, excommunicated, ac- 
cursed, and abominated, now and forever, unless they repent and make 
amends. Whosoever shall kill man day truce, shall banished 
and driven out his country, and shall make his way into exile 
Jerusalem. 


How strange that such wonders could performed 
the age that was called Dark and that we, the days 
enlightenment and progress have been embroiled, within 
generation, two wars such were never before equalled 
for ferocity, hate, and destruction! How strange that three 
four simple monks should have the spiritual power bring 
kings and emperors the foot the altar, there swear 
keep the Peace God and the Truce God! hazard 
guess that these things could only done men who 
wanted nothing for themselves, men who, aloof from the 
world, were free meditate and commune with themselves. 
These great efforts came from the cloister, not from the 
towns. 

And, yet, the multifarious duties administration im- 
posed upon the abbot monastery such Cluny exacted 
labor for which our present-day official politicians and great 
business men would not able find time. The secret 
the spiritual strength and administrative zeal the monks 
found the Cluniac rule life. There were hours 
when silence was essential, and that time the monk com- 
muned with his God and devoted himself what believed 
the purpose the divine will. 


ALAS, THE WORLD not now ordered for communion. 
system has grown which almost impossible for 
pp. 22-3. 
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man withdraw from the turmoil the day. There 
quiet cell for those who are supposed administer the affairs 
the State. They are harassed from morning till night 
thousand and one conflicting claims. Their petitioners ask 
for quick decisions; reflection almost out the question for 
these men. There cloister where their thoughts might 
mature actions positive worth. The only places all 
the world now left for meditation lie apart from the busy 
centers life—the colleges, which themselves are threatened 
today with system short-cuts knowledge that soon 
become footworn, and ready-made vestments learning 
that soon become threadbare. 

Toward the close the first World War became im- 
pressed with the fact that had entered upon the last 
megalopolitan stage. easy for understand now 
why thought so. For two years had traveled north, south, 
east, and west, lecturing people who were too busy prose- 
cuting the war pay much attention anything had 
say tothem. journeys took huge cities and oases 
where there were colleges and universities planted among 
trees. The contrast was startling—both location and 
the attitude mind audiences—that realized that 
city people were harassed and distracted and that only the 
professors and students the institutions learning paid 
some heed. alternate, week after week, between roaring 
city and the quiet campus college confirmed ideas 
had long held that the town was doomed far thought and 
reflection were concerned and that the only hope for medita- 
tion was found the tranquility college quadrangle. 


THE GREAT CITY manifestation the loss spiritual 
hope. the cruelest form civilized slavery. em- 
phasizes every day the appalling chasm between the hundreds 
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well-to-do people and the impoverished millions. The 
ancient curse understood few, and even well-read mem- 
bers the religious sects not know that the first murderer 
was the first builder city. read Genesis, chapter 
verses and 17: 

And Cain went out from the presence the Lord, and dwelt the land 
Nod, the east Eden. 

And Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, and bare Enoch: and 
builded city, and called the name the city, after the name his son, 
Enoch. 


The archaeologist the only one among the scientists who 
conscious, works, the evanescence those who 
build cities. When think his discoveries, are amazed 
the recordings civilizations which have grown 
their might and, having reached degree magnitude, 
crumbled away and are covered sand. The evidence 
the futility city-building increasing year year. Dur- 
ing the past half century—or, say, since the days Schlie- 
mann—volume after volume has been given which, 
when carefully read, the nature warning what 
may happen this civilization which many are proud. 

The age enlightenment, which supposed have ac- 
companied the atheistic humanism that followed the Refor- 
mation, knew little nothing the science archaeology 
understood today. During the Tudor dynasty 
England there were few who saw what the consequences 
enclosure force meant the peasantry. The people who 
were uprooted from the land went, their droves, the 
labor markets, and there they raised slums which live 
and breed. every land where there had been war against 
the free peasantry, the towns suffered too. The history 
this convulsion now extant. Those who wish learn 
how the cities our day came may turn the works 
the authorities who describe how, under system wage 
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slavery, the cities were built. civilization advanced the 
great towns became monuments suffering raised land- 
less men. 

Few, indeed, were they who, knowing something archae- 
ology, raised warning voice against the crime denuding 
the countryside the free laborer. What was called the 
“municipal spirit” became the dominant factor the ex- 
istence city men. they boasted the increase popu- 
lation and the wonderful facilities for manufacture, the 
mileage railroad networks and the advantages their 
light and power systems, their art galleries, libraries, 
churches, and schools, slums were springing behind the 
bulwarks their proud edifices. The real meaning the 
city cannot expressed terms which indicate its growth 
and municipal advantages because these are enjoyed regularly 
perhaps only quarter the population. understand 
what the city really means posterity, one must look into 
the conditions life which affect the vast majority its 
inhabitants. There not one urban area any importance 
this land—or any other land for that matter—which 
will bear close examination. 

The economic life the city worker perpetual struggle 
against hunger. The housing conditions under which 
must exist shock the sensibilities those who are capable 
understanding the menace they are the health the com- 
munity. When so-called “respectable” neighborhoods de- 
teriorate and the well-to-do residents move other parts 
the town, these areas soon become slums, and whereas house 
was formerly occupied one family, becomes tenement 
into which four five families are crowded. 

All this known those who have studied the question. 
During the past two generations civic movements have 
sprung deal with the problem. But they have failed 
make the slightest impression upon it. For poverty in- 
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creases rapidly under the system the taxation wealth, 
and the birth-rate the submerged people also tends in- 
crease. Therefore, the valiant efforts the slum-reformers 
have not kept pace with the growth the evil conditions 
that call for amelioration. 

Dr. Barnes, the Bishop Birmingham, told English 
co-operative conference:* 


Whereas sometimes good racial stock finds the struggle against bad con- 
ditions too severe, bad stock can endure sordid, unhealthy surroundings 
and breed recklessly maintain its numbers miserable poverty. 

Though know mental defects are inherited, civilized man protects 
the weak and even worthless, our mental deficients and problem families 
increase. 


However, not all the vicious elements city life spring 
from the impoverished victims the system. Indeed, the 
local politicians all the great towns organize these hetero- 
geneous masses with view their voting strength. the 
one hand, the masses are pampered and, the other, they 
are electorally disciplined vote for one set exploiters 
another. The two three party machines are work for 
months before election counting heads and marshalling 
battalions voters make-work jobs. Then when the 
voting done, the workers hear more about reform until 
few months before the next election. The well-to-do know 
how the election pendulum made swing, but few more 
than complain. 

What, then, can expected mass-man when crisis 
arises, such that which faced 1939? Everything that 
can employed the interested powers used against him. 
The press, the pulpit, and the broadcaster enchain his mind 
from morning till night. The movie and the advertisements 
make him the victim reign mendacity. one pre- 
sents the truth him. Indeed, quickly his mind in- 

Held Nottingham, May, 1945. 
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fluenced the inimical powers that, all probability, 
would stone the foolish person who would attempt 
enlighten him. 

Man longer himself. has surrendered those who 
employ him for their own purposes. now mere putty 
the hands all those elements which desire use him for 
the slaughter war. For international strife yields wealth 
and power the makers it. The slum breeds mass-man, 
and the essence war. has been demonstrated that 
the worse his condition becomes, the easier for the 
ticians set the proletarians the various nations each 
other’s throats. poverty increases, wars widen their scope 
and are waged with greater ferocity and havoc. 


MATTER WHERE ONE the villages the land, 
seldom finds slum-poverty raising its ugly head. Most the 
people have enough, and with all their petty differences, they 
seem get along fairly well. only the few who are im- 
provident, and even such cases, the victims seldom fall 
upon the charity strangers. Somewhere they have rela- 
tives, who turn and help them. have mind several 
villages where have found none but the aged im- 
poverished condition. And not one case have heard 
destitution. 

Here the contrast. The raison d’étre village 
provide civic center and market for the farms around it. 
Moreover, social center where there are churches, 
library, and movie house. Here are the county offices and 
the court house, which seldom has much do. worth 
the while any townsman into one these villages 
Saturday evening see the farmers gather with their 
wives and children, bringing with them small produce and, 
after evening’s recreation, returning their farms with 
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the commodities required for the household. Rarely there 
scene disorder. All goes smoothly, and one feels 
cheated ignored. This political democracy its best, 
and exists thousands villages our country. 

Although the merits and virtues the villages are trans- 
parent, the cloven hoof the Satan State politics has left 
its mark even the small places, The same operations the 
city ward heelers are employed the villages, but usually 
the people seem oblivious the perils that menace them 
this respect. Herein lies the danger that our republican in- 
stitutions the country will fall victim the same elements 
that have made the politics our towns by-word. 

there hope change? Iam afraid not. long the 
slum-bred man submits the political slavery the party 
machines, futile think reform. How possible 
these people and ask them reflect upon their con- 
dition and understand how was brought about? they 
not know this elementary matter, how are they ex- 
pected demand change for the better? 

Every economic, political, and social reform the nine- 
teenth century came about because there were men who went 
directly the people and told them the grave nature their 
condition and why they suffered. When there was little 
school education for the great masses people, was 
possible make them understand economic and political 
problems. Now that education the tongue every- 
who will give the time listen mentor who would 
enlighten them. that they love their misery and 
all they ask for bread? Was Dostoevsky right when 
wrote his chapter Grand Inquisitor” Brothers 


Two vols., London, Dent Sons; New York, Dutton Co., 
Library, 1939, Vol. Bk. Ch. pp. 252-71. 
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Revolt the the dreadful menace mass- 


man? 


RECENTLY THERE HAVE BEEN several books published the 
mystics. This not mention the work Rufus Jones, 
Evelyn Underhill, and those other scholars who have pre- 
sented with their priceless lives the mystics, such Dr. 
Burch’s “The Steps Humility, Bernard, Abbot 
and Dr. Raymond Blakney’s 
Two more books have come notice: Perennial 
Aldous Huxley, and “Men Who Have 
Walked With Sheldon Cheney. Does this mean 
that there demand for works upon the mystics? there 
one, have means estimating what amounts to. 
Yet, cannot help but feel that there something stirring 
—yes, all over the world—that may great significance; 
groping, searching for some direction that will take out 
this brutalizing mess. 

one has described this condition have reached 
stronger terms than Frederick Soddy, article the 
British magazine, Cavalcade, for August 18, 1945. says: 


During the last World War, the writer frequently expressed the fervent 
hope that this discovery [the atomic bomb] would not made before the 
nations had learned use and honour science for its creative rather than 
destructive power. 

Indeed, that holocaust compelled him scientific man make 
critical examination what passes for “economics,” order discover 
why beneficent inventions and discoveries produced nothing but misery, 
frustration, and war. 

The melancholy conclusion was that these things not come about 
naturally, and that those responsible for government fear and hate science 


New York, Norton Company, 1932. 
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because, its capacity render people economically free, requires 
better men than they are govern all. 


And his concluding words are: 


was realised that unless scientific men were ready and prepared 
substitute for and political another, accordance 
with the actual realities the modern world, then scientific men had far 
better never have been born. 


informed the head body scientists engaged 
the preparatory work which culminated the atomic 
bomb that already they realize that, the bomb used 
warfare, the city the future will have one long 
street, like some the old villages England and the small 
mining towns there. Science has proved that the city 
vulnerable. This all the good, for anything that will 
drive men back the primary industry will help solve the 
problem poverty. But this will mean deep study. 
anything gained it, men must understand 
fundamental economics. 

this end, some years ago, wrote novel called “The 
glimpse the practical mystic work. would that 
those who have written such excellent expositions the 
mystic life would now explain the masses men that 
are human beings and have work for their living. 
Perhaps the time ripe for whole series novels this 
great subject, which would present community mystics 
work agricultural area, and contrast their labors 
with those mass-man the towns. security 
person, family, and produce that the majority seek, 
then how else can find than return the source 
the Creator’s bounty? 

the day past when man gave spiritual heed the warn- 
ings the For centuries this civilization men 
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heeded them and, indeed, planned their lives with the ad- 
monitions the sages their minds. How could other- 
wise when the cathedral was the “Bible the poor”? was 
their refuge and their strength; into it, day after day, they 
took their griefs and joys, and found solace for their mis- 
givings and their errors. All that changed, and now the 
cathedral has become one the sights seen. But how 
seldom the curious who visit these edifices realize that this 
change which has taken place the attitude the people 
and the church itself the nature warning that 
have entered the last stage! 

Decline the West,” compresses the thought some the 
wisest mentors the last century. says: 


With the former State, high history also lays itself down weary sleep. 
Man becomes plant again, adhering the soil, dumb and enduring. The 
timeless village and the peasant reappear, begetting children and 
burying seed Mother Earth—a busy, not inadequate swarm, over which 
the tempest soldier-emperors passingly blows. the midst the land 
lie the old world-cities, empty receptacles extinguished soul, 
which historyless mankind slowly nests itself. Men live from hand 
mouth, with petty thrifts and petty fortunes, and endure. Masses are 
trampled the conflicts the conquerors who contend for the power 
and the spoil this world, but the survivors fill the gaps with primi- 
tive fertility and suffer on. And while high places there eternal 
alternance victory and defeat, those the depths pray, pray with that 
mighty piety the Second Religiousness that has overcome all doubts 
for ever. There, the souls, world-peace, the peace God, the bliss 
monks and hermits, become actual—and there alone. 
has awakened that depth the endurance suffering which the historical 
man the thousand years his development has never known. Only 
with the end grand History does holy, still Being reappear. 
drama noble its aimlessness, noble and aimless the course the stars, 
the rotation the earth, and alternance land and sea, ice and virgin 
forest upon its face. may marvel may lament it—but 
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Has not this been the case with all the civilizations that 
crumbled dust, and what reason put forth that can 
escape end similar that which overtook the ancient 
ones? Our science will not save us. Indeed, hastening 
the day when men will realize that this system tottering 
its fall. And when that day comes, there will searching 
heart and soul, and perhaps the Second Religiousness will 
appear the only refuge that left for man. 

one has traced this with greater knowledge and elabora- 

tion than Spengler himself. Indeed, may said that 
stands alone the one who has divined the aftermath 
disappearing civilization: 
[The phenomenon of] the Second Religiousness consists deep 
piety that fills the waking-consciousness—the piety that impressed 
Herodotus the (Late) Egyptians and impresses West-Europeans China, 
India, and that Caesarism consists its unchained might 
colossal facts. But neither the creations this piety nor the form 
the Roman Imperium there anything primary and spontaneous. Nothing 
built up, idea unfolds itself—it only mist cleared off the land 
and revealed the old forms, uncertainly first, but presently with in- 
creasing distinctness. The material the Second Religiousness simply 
that the first, genuine, young religiousness—only otherwise experienced 
and expressed. starts with Rationalism’s fading out helplessness, then 
the forms the Springtime become visible, and finally the whole world 
the primitive religion, which had receded before the grand forms the 
early faith, returns the foreground, powerful, the guise the popular 
syncretism that found every Culture this 


What, then, the choice? Now that everything 
speeded up, surely becomes more and more necessary that 
should meditate, reflect deeply upon the only two alterna- 
tives that are offered us. The first war and more war; 
the other peace. But peace under the present system 
impossible. Indeed, there nothing left tried that will 
move any nearer the goal more war. And the day 
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the Second Religiousness may beyond our ken, although 
some the empires the past toppled quickly the dust. 
Meanwhile, the only hope can think lies drift from 
the towns back Mother Nature where man belongs.. This 
exodus from bricks and mortar should begin before the 
weapons science render the denizen the city incapable 
escaping his fate. Perhaps—who knows?—some simple 
men may come again, such were the first monks Cluny, 
and call for Peace God and Truce God. They may 
lead back the conditions life that prevailed the 
greatest the centuries founding communities that will 
live harmony and satisfied with the simple abundance 
the earth provides. There, the quiet the open, man will 
have chance meditate, and reflection may help him 
retrieve his own soul. 

The wisdom the ages still good: 

LET HEAR THE CONCLUSION THE WHOLE MATTER: Gop, 
AND KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS: FOR THIS THE WHOLE DUTY 

Eccles., 12: 13. 


New York. 


The Tercentenary Isaac Newton 


NEARLY TWENTY YEARS AGO, the two-hundredth anniversary Isaac 
Newton’s death, Albert Einstein wrote commemoratory article for The 
Manchester Guardian March 19, 1927. is, short compass, the most 
illuminating description Newton’s physics that has far 
might carefully examined students modern physics after studying 
“Isaac Newton,” Sullivan (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1938), because this book deals with the whole man and reveals attractively 
Newton’s many-sidedness and his theological discoveries. 

July last the Royal Society celebrated London (after four year 
delay) the tercentenary Newton’s birth. Max Planck, now 88, and 
other delegates assembled honor greatest man science who ever 
lived.” was acclaimed Professor Andrade, the prin- 
cipal speaker. Referring the element” Newton’s nature, 
Andrade made two quotations from letter the transmutation metals, 
written Newton 1676: 

They not read [said Professor Andrade] all that meant was that the 
manufacture gold would upset world trade. 

The first quotation read: “Because the way which mercury may impregnated, 
has been thought fit concealed others that have known it, and therefore may 
possibly inlet to.something more noble, not communicated without immense 
danger the world, there should any verity hermetic writers”; and little farther 
on: “There being other things beside the transmutation metals (if those great pre- 


tenders brag not) which none but they word pretenders had offen- 
sive sense that time. 


Professor Andrade concluded: feel that Newton derived his 
edge something more like direct contact with the unknown sources 
that surround us, with the world mystery, than has been vouchsafed 
any other man science.” 

There are those writing upon education and the approach 
scientific method who, reading the remarks Professor Andrade, may 
amazed that learned man should talk thus about Newton. Perhaps 
might well for such protestants, too, read Sullivan’s work, which 
will long way toward removing their doubts about the utility 
holding religious convictions and metaphysical beliefs. 

can imagine some friends saying: it! This spiritu- 
ally superstitious and religiously benighted genius wasting his time about 
the Bible prophecies, degrading science belittling its importance, and 
finding intellectual delight wondering [according one Newton’s 
letters John Locke] what ‘the meaning Daniel 21: 
none that holdeth with these things, but Michael your prince.” 


The Anglo-American Displaced Persons 
Program for Germany and Austria 


The Problem and Initial Planning 

THE NAZI PROGRAM for the enslavement foreign labor 
took shape the events war made increasing demands 
German manpower. The overthrow Poland 1939, and 
the conquest the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Denmark, Norway and portions the Soviet 
Union during the years that followed, opened rich sources 
foreign labor powerless resist Nazi-German exploita- 
tion. Hundreds thousands Jews and others considered 
politically undesirable were deported and made labor until 
they died concentration camps and their associated sweat- 
shops, mines, quarries and war factories. Millions more were 
recruited means open threats, slightly less obvious 
forms economic coercion, seldom even with the pretense 
free choice. 

Through neutral press sources the broad outlines this 
Nazi program were readily discernible. But was not until 
the publication Kulischer’s book, Dis- 
placement Europe,” the fall 1943, that factual 
picture the magnitude this program was made avail- 
able for public examination. prior the publi- 
cation this book, extensive studies had been undertaken 
the British Foreign Office and the United States Department 
State and their associated governmental intelligence 
agencies, independent research workers the field 
population statistics, and officials the French, Belgian, 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakian, Norwegian, Polish, Greek 
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and Yugoslavian governments exile. Yet each these 
agencies and individuals attempted ascertain the facts 
about only portion the Nazi-German foreign worker 
program and its economic, political military implications. 
Only Kulischer and few other research workers had sought 
arrive the total number persons categories and 
nationalities involved this forced migration. But the ex- 
perts did not agree. Estimates varied from low mil- 
lion displaced persons high million. 

the advance planning during the winter 
the Anglo-American military authorities London, was 
soon realized that with the defeat Nazi-Germany the 
lied armies would faced with staggeringly large and in- 
ternationally complex problem repatriating millions 
Europeans. obviously was not enough know that this 
huge problem existed. draft plan was necessary 
obtain agreement among the experts the magnitude 
the problem. All the evidence needed carefully 
weighed. Round number conclusions, with disagreement 
running into the millions, did not suffice. The most exact 
knowledge possible the magnitude the problem was 
required that food, clothing, medical supplies and other 
necessities could requisitioned meet the need caring 
for these foreign workers and deportees from the time 
their liberation until they could repatriated. For this 
purpose the military authorities initiated research program 
involving the full collaboration the British Foreign Office 
and Ministry Economic Warfare, and the Economic War- 
fare Division the American Embassy. All available in- 
formation was compared, sifted and evaluated. Use was 
made highly secret intelligence, tapping continental un- 
derground sources, concerning the number foreign work- 
ers nationality, working specific factories Germany 
and throughout Nazi-occupied Europe. Valuable supple- 
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mentary information was furnished governments ex- 


workers, deportees and other categories displaced persons 
nationality was made for each country (given sum- 
mary form Table 1). These figures were further sub- 
divided estimates for regions, provinces, departments, and 
urban centers. These data provided the factual basis for 
master plan. 

The master plan for the care and repatriation foreign 
workers, deportees, and other categories displaced persons 
ras Nazi-occupied Europe was written during the winter 
and spring 1944 Cramer (American) and 
Macdonald (British) the Displaced Persons Branch, G-5 
Division (Civil Affairs/Military Government), SHAEF 
with the active collaboration the entire staff the 
Branch. This plan, known the Anglo-American armies 
“SHAEF Administrative Memorandum Number 39”: (1) 
lly defined the displaced person civilian outside the bound- 
aries his country reason the war, and the refugee 
national within his own country, temporarily homeless 
some distance from his home also reason the war; 
(2) placed full responsibility for the care and eventual re- 
patriation displaced persons the military commanders 
the field; (3) specified the rearward progression dis- 
his placed persons from collecting points, transit centers, 
assembly centers behind the fighting front; (4) made 
basic distinction between the care provided for dis- 
placed United Nations nationals, and that given enemy 
nationals; (5) established system individual identifica- 
tion and registration, with instructions languages, for 
the control displaced persons and for the issuance their 
repatriation visas; (6) defined the functions and responsi- 
bilities Allied Repatriation Officers; and (7) clarified 


military responsibility for requisitioning supplies, billets, and 
transportation for displaced persons. 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
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Summary Countries 


Country 


Czechoslovakia ............ 


Denmark 
France 


Greece 


Netherlands ....... 


Norway 
Poland 
Rumania 


Other Countries 


Summary for Germany and Austria 


Nationality 


Czechoslovakia 


German (In Austria) ..... 


Displaced nationals 


from 


719,000 
205,000 
451,000 
62,000 
2,393,000 


1,396,000 
117,000 
82,000 
278,000 
32,000 


664,000 
68,000 
1,489,000 
345,000 
2,086,000 


492,000 
590,000 


11,469,000 


Displaced nationals 


within 


143,000 
25,000 
361,000 
16,000 
652,000 


7,738,000 
111,000 
68,000 
129,000 
35,000 


33,000 
78,000 
1,452,000 
42,000 
226,000 


128,000 
132,000 


11,469,000 


Total 


100,000 
25,000 
45,000 


40,000 
12,000 
65,000 


30,000 


Germany 
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Summary for Germany and Austria 


Nationality Total 
10,000 

7,738,000 


interesting compare these estimates with the accurate totals given Table 
Il. These estimates were given the governments exile, and, their own admission 
after the War, had been inflated mislead the Nazis their recruiting program. 

This estimate proved low, but may have been accurate the time since the 
main recruiting drive the Nazis for Italians did not begin until the fall 1944. 

Estimates made the London Polish Government exile ranged from 
millions. The highest estimate may have been correct since not known how many 
Poles were repatriated from the Soviet Area Germany. 

This estimate proved low, but estimate was ever furnished the Soviet Govern- 


ment. 


Concurrent with the drafting the plan, its essentials 
were implemented. Informal working arrangements for the 
selection, training and assignment Allied Repatriation 
Officers were made with the French, Belgian, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, Czechoslovak, Polish, Greek and Yogoslavian 
governments exile and with the Soviet Embassy, and the 
training program, eventually involving several thousand 
cers, was begun. Lectures were given thousand more 
Anglo-American Civil Affairs/Military Government officers 
acquaint them with the plan. Tons identification and 
registration cards and instruction were printed and initial 
distributions were Location lists concentration 
camps were prepared and distributed. Estimates available 
German housing, based bomb-damage survey material, 
were made, with particular reference large public build- 
ings. Special maps were prepared the Office Strategic 
Services, showing the location cities, towns, worker’s 
camps and concentration camps; international and other 
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political boundaries; and roads, river bridge crossings and 
railway lines. Supply estimates were made and integrated in- 
the overall supply program being requisitioned meet 
the Civil Affairs/Military Government requirements for ci- 
vilians. preparations marked these seven months 
prior D-Day, preparations which proved timely and 
essentially adequate. 


Operations During Combat 
WITH THE Normandy the problem caring 
for displaced persons increased initially from few thou- 
sand fortification construction workers approximately 
50,000 persons the fall 1944 when the front stabilized 
include most France and Belgium and southern por- 
tion the Netherlands. The problem displaced persons 
was completely overshadowed welfare work required for 
more than one million French, Belgian, and Netherland refu- 
gees, tens thousands whom were homeless separated 
considerable distance from their homes. caring for 
numerous refugees and not few displaced persons, the An- 
glo-American armies became conscious the reality the 
hundred-fold larger displaced persons problem ahead 
Germany, and hundreds officers and thousands sol- 
diers became expert varying degrees the essential tasks 
mass feeding, housing, sanitation, medical care, transpor- 
tation and the other operations involved. The outstanding 
value Allied Repatriation Officers the program became 
apparent the entire command. was repeatedly demon- 
strated that one such officer, the nationality represented 
group displaced persons, could perform minor mir- 
acles their control quickly ascertaining immediate wel- 
fare, feeding, housing, clothing and medical needs, and ar- 
ranging with Civil Affairs Officers local civil authorities 
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for the immediate remedial action. hundred more 
Civil Affairs Officers became expert the care displaced 
persons. Several dozen French welfare teams from 
women each, attached Army and Corps headquarters, 
performed heroic welfare tasks, frequently under shell fire. 
This experienced personnel formed invaluable nucleus 
skilled workers, and this assistance undoubtedly accounted 
large measure for the success the future operations. 

During the winter some 60,000 liberated dis- 
placed persons were moved from forward combat areas 
assembly centers the interior France and the western 
and southern portions Belgium. movements were 
largely train, utilizing boxcars insulated from the cold 
straw. Army “K” and “C” rations were fed enroute. 
Stopovers for warm food and first-aid were made. Each 
train crew was supplemented Civil Affairs Officer, 
Allied Repatriation Officer, nurse doctor, and few sol- 
dier-guards. Destinations usually were prearranged cities 
where barracks, schools, other large public buildings, suit- 
able for mass feeding and housing, were available. Move- 
ments many instances were decidedly not without confu- 
sion incidents personal hardship. Difficulties resulted 
from poor non-operative telephone connections, changes 
train schedules due the breakdown locomotives and 
rolling stock, and through misunderstandings inherent 
language differences. Fortunately these displaced persons 
were robust lot, reasonably well nourished and clothed, and 
possessed happy and co-operative spirit resulting from 
their recent liberation. 

terms nationality, three fifths the displaced per- 
sons moved rearward areas and cared for during the 
winter were Soviet citizens. The remainder 
consisted Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, and few hundred 
each approximately ten other nationalities. for the 
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few thousands Belgians liberated France and French- 
men uncovered Belgium, for the most part they repatriated 
themselves with but scant assistance from the military and 
civil authorities. Little known concerning the magnitude 
this essentially independent movement. 


The Initial UNRRA 

THE PLANNING STAGE, while SHAEF was located 
London, the potential importance the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration the displaced 
persons program was fully recognized the Military au- 
thorities. During November, 1944, working agreement 
broad general terms was entered into between the Su- 
preme Commander and the Governor General UNRRA. 
This agreement permitted the integration UNRRA 
sonnel with the staff the Displaced Persons Branch 
SHAEF, and joint planning was undertaken once. 
cleared the way for UNRRA program for recruiting, 
training and equipping welfare teams care for displaced 
persons assembly centers and provide UNRRA admin- 
istrative staff for Army Group and Army headquarters. 

Integrating UNRRA civilian personnel into all levels 
the army during active combat raised many serious objec- 
tions from the standpoint over-taxed military facilities 
and questions military security. Opposition developed 
from those who considered the displaced persons program 
postwar problem. Who could argue that winning the war 
did not come However understandable this opposition 
may have been, caused number vexatious delays 
perfecting required administrative arrangements. 
theless, one one, these problems were solved. Opposition 
was overcome farsighted leadership the command level. 
was clearly seen that unless action was taken once, un- 


et 
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less the green light was given UNRRA recruit, train and 
assign personnel, orderly transition could hoped for 
when that agency assumed responsibility. Administrative 
orders were written and approved, providing UNRRA with 
UNRRA personnel with army clothing, Post Ex- 
change supplies, army food stocks, billets, gasoline and lu- 
bricants, and the privilege using Army Finance Offices 
and Army Post Offices. 

UNRRA staff officers SHAEF, co-operation with the 
UNRRA European Regional Office London, and under 
the close supervision the military authorities, began ex- 
tensive recruiting program drawing personnel from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. Recruiting well qualified personnel was most 
dificult during the winter and spring 1944. the 
United States and the United Kingdom the labor market 
was subject stringent wartime controls. France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands the labor market was state 
utter confusion resulting from the psychological effect 
recent liberation, and proved well-nigh insuperable dif- 
ficulty check the reliability individual work records. 

spite these difficulties, but not without confusion, 
frequent replacements key personnel, delays the ship- 
ment supplies, and other forms lost motion, real start 
was made with the establishment during March 1945 
UNRRA Mobilization and Training Center Granville, 
France, with facilities for 1,000 trainees, although this proj- 
ect was almost abandoned birth due German Com- 
mando raid from the Channel islands which damaged the 
premises and resulted the capture UNRRA official. 
Here, Granville, under general administrative supervision 
the Army, reconditioned trucks from the United King- 
dom, Anglo-American army supplies, and newly recruited 
UNRRA personnel began arrive. few weeks the first 
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assembly center teams, members each, were 
their way displaced persons assembly centers immedi- 
ately behind the fighting front. 


Mass Repatriation 

WITH THE OPENING the Anglo-American offensive late 
February 1945, the German Army changed its policy to- 
ward displaced persons. Instead evacuating them behind 
its lines, adopted the tactic pushing them forward 
device embarrass the Allied advance. The responsibility 
the Anglo-American armies for the care displaced 
persons increased highly accelerated rate. The numbers 
expanded from 60,000 February 200,000 March. 

Under existing working arrangements with SHAEF, the 
French and Belgian civil authorities were responsible the 
maximum extent possible for the care displaced persons 
liberated within their respective countries. 
Germany was penetrated and increasing number dis- 
placed persons were evacuated from Germany France and 
Belgium for purely military reasons, this arrangement re- 
quired modification. SHAEF assumed full responsibility 
for the care this new flood displaced persons. Civil 
Affairs Officers the hundreds and service troops the 
thousands were pressed into service. the beginning 
April the real flood displaced persons began, and, with the 
rapid advance during April and the final collapse the 
German armies May, the entire displaced persons prob- 
lem with all its immediate urgent human problems fell 
squarely into the lap the Anglo-American armies. 
was act Providence that the cold winter had given 
place the warmth spring and early summer. 

Already April the astonishing capacity and mobility 
the Anglo-American armies was manifest. There was de- 
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lay and formality the rapidity with which displaced 
persons were moved. Empty supply trucks the thou- 
sands were loaded with displaced persons near the front and 
transported rearward railheads. empty returning 
supply trains were loaded capacity with Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Netherlanders and other Western Europeans. Hun- 
dreds and even thousands airplanes, after bringing sup- 
plies gasoline, food and munitions the combat troops, 
were similarly loaded for the return journey. 

The rapidity with which Frenchmen, Belgians, and 
Netherlanders were repatriated will become Saga World 
War II. three short months nearly 1,500,000 French- 
men, 250,000 Belgians, 250,000 Netherlanders and thousands 
Danes and Norwegians were returned their homelands. 
For portion this three months’ period over 20,000 French- 
men were repatriated daily train alone, and for several 
days the total was over 30,000. Repatriation truck ac- 
counted for thousands more. Airplanes repatriated upwards 
150,000 Frenchmen and reached peak days 30,000 
more. Belgians and Netherlanders, though smaller total 
number, were repatriated the same means with com- 
parable rapidity. unit the Anglo-American army 
co-operated either directly indirectly this mass move- 
ment. Western Europeans saw the way open return 
their homeland and their families. Officers and men the 
Army realized their responsibility and knew that every man, 
woman and child repatriated was one less care for and 
feed. Home governmental authorities readily changed 
their requirements, allowed their nationals return without 
visas and screened them for nationality after repatriation. 
All realized the precious advantage the summer months 
and all co-operated unremittingly complete the job before 
winter. But the Western Europeans represented only 
per cent the total problem. The other per cent— 
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Russians, Poles, Italians, Balts, Czechs, Yugoslavs, Greeks, 
Hungarians and Rumanians—could not repatriated with 
such dispatch. 

Displaced Eastern Europeans and Italians required im- 
mediate care and were accommodated mass housing units 
some 800 big and little assembly centers throughout the 
SHAEF Area Germany and Austria. Fortunately Ger- 
man food dumps and depots were plentiful. 
these displaced persons were fed almost entirely from this 
source. Clothing and shoes were problem during the 
summer. Improvised shelter, often 
with windows and with leaky roofs, presented acute 
hardship. Displaced persons the millions were dusted 
with DDT powder, thousands were given medical treatment, 
and epidemic diseases were kept check. 

far the worst problem was presented the displaced 
persecutees found concentration camps. Such camps 
Dachau, Belsen, Mauthausen, Gusen, Ebensee, and Buchen- 
wald were heart-rending sights, and contained health prob- 
lems that beggared description. Over 300,000 concentra- 
tion camp inmates were found alive and the majority required 
immediate medical attention. Typhus, diphtheria, dysen- 
tery, tuberculosis, and thousands advanced cases star- 
vation required careful treatment. Inmates were confined 
for absolutely essential quarantine and save them from 
the fatal consequences premature consumption normal 
foods. Probably hundreds died the first days their 
liberation through eating chocolate bars and other rich foods 
given them unthinking but kindly intentioned combat 
troops. trains, ambulances and planes repatriated 
thousands concentration camp inmates their Western 
European homelands, but tens thousands more for rea- 
sons their health because transport facilities were not 
open Eastern Europe, remained for several months these 
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places. This fact subjected the Anglo-American military 
much unjustified criticism. suffices say 
that considering the conditions these concentration camps, 
conditions amply described the press, they were cleaned 
and rendered fit for habitation, aside from their heavy psy- 
weeks. German civilians from neighboring towns and Ger- 
man prisoners war were requisitioned clean the prem- 
ises, bury the dead decent marked graves, and burn the 


pestilential barracks. Complete army hospital units were 


quickly moved onto the premises, and the slow process re- 
habilitation began. The healthy and essentially vigorous in- 
mates were either repatriated moved assembly centers 
away from the concentration camps. Mistakes were made, 
some criticism undoubtedly was justified result the 
action inaction inexperienced personnel. But when 
consideration given the magnitude the problem, the 
fact that had never before been faced American 
British armies, the rapidity its solution, resulting the 
saving thousands lives through timely and heroic ef- 
forts, the job done deserving unqualified praise. 

During May, 1945, meeting was arranged Halle, Ger- 
many, between the American, British and Soviet authorities 
with view reaching agreement regarding the repa- 
triation Soviet citizens from the SHAEF Area, and dis- 
placed Western Europeans and former prisoners war from 
the Soviet Area. After protracted negotiations, agreement 
was reached and plan was drawn. Reception-delivery 
points were established both sides the boundary be- 
tween the Soviet and SHAEF Areas. Within few weeks 
two-way movement across the demarcation line was full 
swing. Rail and air transport were both used the fullest 
extent. Aircraft their eastward flight carried 
Soviet citizens from France, Belgium and Western Germany 
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numbers upwards 100,000 and their westward flight 
brought back proportional number displaced Western 
Europeans and liberated Allied prisoners war. This 
movement continued rapid rate during June, July and 
August. the end August 2,000,000 Soviet citizens had 
been returned and 454,000 Western European displaced per- 
sons and prisoners war had been repatriated. 
Coincidental with this mass return movement Soviet 
citizens, arrangements were made June with the Allied 
Force Headquarters (AFHQ) Italy for the daily repatria- 
tion 3,000 Italians through the Brenner Pass, and for fur- 
ther repatriation movements Italians through Switzerland, 
both from Southern Germany and from France. the 
same time provision was made for the northward movement 
German prisoners war, German civilians, and relatively 
small numbers Eastern and Western Europeans. Their 
movements were carried off more less schedule, with 
some stoppage for the repair bridges along the rail routes. 
the middle September 580,000 Italians had been repa- 
triated, leaving only few thousand Germany and Aus- 
tria. The repatriation some Czechs was essen- 
tially completed with minimum formal arrangements 
the end September. Czech movements were, for the 
most part, through Pilsen from the west, and through Bud- 
weis from Austria the south. During July train move- 
ments were arranged with the Government for 
the repatriation Yugoslavs across the Austrian-Yugoslav 
border just north Jesenice. the end September this 
movement had been completed, all but for few thousand 
persons doubtful nationality doubtful loyalty the 
Yugoslav Government, and total 200,000 Yugoslavs had 
been repatriated. During September arrangements were 
made and carried out for the repatriation some 10,000 
Greeks air Athens, although addition thousand 
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more Greeks were repatriated via the Brenner Pass, overland 
through Italy, and small coastal vessels their homeland. 
The end the summer months saw the completion the 
work repatriating all remaining French, Belgians, Nether- 
landers, Danes and Norwegians who desired return and 
whose nationality was not doubt, and start was made 
the problem repatriating Poles, Rumanians and Hungar- 
ians, and Germans from Austria. the end September 
the period mass repatriation was over. The displaced 
persons program the Anglo-American armies entered the 
static phase; phase with different, but equally difficult prob- 


lems. 


The Static Phase 

THE BEGINNING the static phase during October, 1945, 
the balance sheet the Anglo-American displaced persons 
program stood indicated Table II. once ap- 
parent from this table that Polish nationals represented the 
major remaining repatriation problem, followed con- 
siderations involving the repatriation Balts, Yugoslavs, and 
ex-enemy Hungarians and Rumanian nationals. 

The repatriation Poles presented many difficult prob- 
lems. Opinion among these people whether they 
wished return their homeland varied from day day, 
depending the latest whispered rumor conditions 
home. general per cent expressed the desire return. 
Certainly the Anglo-American military authorities were 
more than willing, yes, even anxious, arrange for their 
repatriation, but many real obstacles stood the 
tially, during the summer, railroad facilities through the So- 
viet area Poland were burdened capacity the home- 
ward movement 2,000,000 Soviet citizens. During Sep- 
tember and October Soviet Repatriation Officers combed the 
British, United States and French areas looking for such 
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1945 


Requiring Repatriation 
Nationalit 
repatriation doubtful 
Belgium and Luxembourg .... few 298,000 
.............. 3,000 135,000 
47,000 
207,000 94,000 
32,0002 
Others and Unclassified 147,000 24,000 
914,000 


the assumption that per cent and per cent not desire 
repatriated. 
White Russians, self-styled Ukranians, and Kalmuks. 


their nationals might still require repatriation. During 
these two precious months the waning summer the Soviet 
authorities were unwilling, until they were certain none 
their nationals remained behind, make for 
the repatriation Poles, although the movement their 
nationals had dwindled trickle and apparently existing 
facilities could have accommodated tens thousands 
Poles. Fortunately, through the co-operation the Czecho- 
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slovakian Government, small beginning was made Oc- 
tober for the repatriation from three four thousand 
Poles daily basis, via Pilsen, Prague the Katowice area. 
general the real shortage railroad rolling stock all 
Zones Germany had adverse effect the repatria- 
tion Poles. There was extreme reluctance the part 
all concerned commit their rolling stock long rail 
journeys which inevitably involved delayed turn-arounds. 
Particularly locomotives and coaches which could heated 
were premium. The beginning cold November 
weather ruled out the use straw-lined box cars for east- 
ward journeys interior areas where the climate was far 
more rigorous than that experienced Central France. 
the middle November rail movements Poles through 
Czechoslovakia had all but stopped. Rail movements Poles 
the north through the Soviet area Germany, for all prac- 
cal purposes, never got started. Hence, the Anglo-American 
armies, assisted some 5,000 UNRRA assembly center team 
members, were faced with providing for some 800,000 Poles 
for the winter. 

During October and November, action was quickly taken, 
with Soviet co-operation, repatriate the Hungarians and 
Rumanians. This movement was principally via Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, and the program was essentially com- 
pleted before the onset winter weather. for the 
“White” Russians and claimed Yugoslavs and Czechs, the 
majority either did not wish repatriated the home 
country refused thementry. Finally, the most difficult prob- 
lem all was represented the some 20,000 30,000 Ger- 
man Jews and other Germans who had been inmates Nazi 
concentration camps. The Jews, almost without excep- 
tion, desired new homes Palestine, and all persecutees 
loathed the very thought remaining Germany. 

Taken together the displaced persons remaining the 
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Anglo-American-French areas comprised well over one mil- 
lion persons. winter assignment, their requirements 
for general care, shelter and clothing multiplied ten-fold. 
Already October the Anglo-American armies and 
UNRRA workers had initiated extensive programs for im- 
proving and equipping the assembly center for winter use. 
Roofs were repaired, window glass replaced, stoves were in- 
stalled, heating systems were put into working order, and 
fuel was collected; civil affairs clothing stocks, involving 
hundreds thousands individual articles, including 
blankets and shoes, were distributed; new quarters were re- 
quisitioned and occupied, and structures which could not 
adapted winter use were vacated. Welfare considerations 
too were given increasing attention. Excellent work was 
done UNRRA team members. Jewish displaced persons 
were given special attention and care workers the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, and other Jewish 
welfare agencies affiliated with UNRRA. Rations for all 
United Nations displaced persons were increased Septem- 
ber from minimum 2,000 calories per person per day 
2,300, and the case Jews and other persecutees 2,500 
calories. ‘This was sharp contrast minimum 1,550 
calories set for German UNRRA “amenity sup- 
plies,” such cigarettes and tobacco, razor blades, shaving 
soap, combs, sewing materials and kindred items, were widely 
distributed. Nursery schools for infants, grade schools for 
children, and even courses adult education were established 
the assembly centers, which through consolidation in- 
larger quarters had decreased number about one- 
half. Motion pictures were shown, foreign language news- 
papers, magazines and books were distributed, religious serv- 
ices were conducted resident priests and rabbis. Arrange- 
ments were made necessarily limited basis for sending 
and receiving post cards, letters and packages and from 
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friends and relatives other centers and other countries. 
Athletics and games, hobby work, and part-time voluntary 
employment were provided. Committees residents, elect- 
democratic means, set the policies and the rules and 
regulations the centers, although, necessity, within the 
framework overriding Military Government 
mum essentials, and much more besides, were provided be- 
fore the cold winter set in. Compared with general con- 
ditions prevailing throughout the remainder Germany and 
certain countries Eastern Europe, the lot the dis- 
placed person was easy one. 


Public Criticism 
THEN the public criticism levelled the Anglo- 
American armies and UNRRA for the conduct the dis- 
placed persons program Germany and Austria? Was 
this criticism justified? Yes, the individual instances upon 
which these complaints were based were, for the most part, 
accurately reported. These complaints did much good. 
They were constant spur greater effort and timely reme- 
dial action. The statements made about overcrowded liv- 
ing conditions generally were justified. But the main 
these criticisms were superficial; they lacked perspective. 
Large scale facilities suitable for mass feeding, housing and 
welfare work were, and remain for winter and spring 
months, the only practical way administer the needs 
more than one million war-stranded foreign workers and 
persecutees. German and Austrian civil authorities, 
through their shattered disorganized welfare machinery, 
could not care for these people, and these people, such care 
were offered, were mood served directly the for- 
mer “master race.” They required care friendly army 
and UNRRA personnel and such personnel, necessity, was 
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limited number. Installations suitable for the mass ac- 
commodation displaced persons likewise were limited, 
what with other army requirements against background 
cities and large towns from per cent destroyed 
war. scattered dwellings and apartments 
and evicting Germans was general answer. Large bar- 
racks, school buildings, hospitals, workers’ villages and similar 
installations were needed. The fact that essentially ade- 
quate number such installations was found was fortunate 
but unanticipated by-product Nazi militarism and totali- 
tarian planning. 

for the remaining complaints, little need said. 
Food, though available adequate amounts, varied its 
acceptableness with the availability lack fresh vege- 
tables, the skill individual cooks, and the national food- 
eating habits the displaced persons. Life barracks 
school buildings, with two, six and even thirty room, 
depending the size the room; cots with straw ticks and 
blankets but seldom with sheets; long lines waiting for meals, 
for personal supplies and for entertainment; little 
privacy except drab room; required personal duties 
maintain sanitary conditions and general order; and regula- 
tions, matter how reasonable, about the numbers allowed 
leave the centers and the distances they could travel (regu- 
lations really necessary for the protection the displaced 
person who the outside looked like any other civilian 
the military police and the German civil police, but not 
the German civilian quick detect the foreigner con- 
these conditions existed against personal 
background future uncertainty. Uncertainty work 
and future income and the duration necessary inactivity. 
Uncertainty about missing husbands, wives, children, fathers, 
mothers, and sweathearts. tribute the good- 
heartedness and essential gratitude the displaced persons 
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that they endured their lot with stoicism. The fact that 
malcontents and sharp-eyed newspaper reporters found 
ample material for criticism not wondered at, al- 
though conditions have steadily improved under the spur 
their complaints. But the basic discontent has cure 
the spot. The return normal civilian living the 
homeland elsewhere alone can effect the cure. 


Final Steps 


MILLION MORE displaced persons Germany and Aus- 
tria cannot supported indefinitely state unhappy 
idleness. Final steps must taken bring about solu- 
tion for this problem. UNRRA has been unwilling as- 
sume the cost the responsibility for the distribution es- 
sential supplies food and clothing for displaced persons 
Germany and Austria, and hence cannot assume full respon- 
sibility for the solution this problem. The Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Refugees, which initially was willing 
accept responsibility for finding areas resettlement for 
stateless displaced persons (those who did not wish 
could not repatriated), was not able because the 
member-governments limited its scope include only per- 
sons juridically stateless. Economic and Social Council 
the United Nations Organization has recognized some as- 
pects the problem, but far has not been sufficiently 
organized take steps assist its solution. Therefore, 
remains, one could fairness say, usual, for the Anglo- 
American armies act. The following steps are recom- 
mended for final military action: 

Set Date for Final Repatriation. final date should 
set for the repatriation all displaced persons Ger- 
many and Austria, let say for convenience, September 
This date should publicly announced during the 
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spring. should made clear all concerned that re- 
patriation after that date, though still possible, will 
the expense the individual displaced person. 

Deport Collaborators. All those who claim Yugo- 
slavs, Czechs, Russians, Ukranians, Kalmuks, 
other persons doubtful nationality, and who are unwilling 
repatriated, should carefully screened. Those sus- 
pected having collaborated with the Nazis, either po- 
litical agents, members the Wehrmacht, some other 
active capacity clearly detrimental the Allied cause, 
should, the request their home governments, deported. 

Support Resettle Persecutees and Other Deserving 
Persons. Jews and other persons cruelly persecuted the 
Nazis, their children, Poles and other United Nations 
nationals who fought members the Anglo-American 
armed forces but who not wish repatriated, should 
accorded continued support and special privileges. 
areas resettlement cannot readily found for these de- 
serving people, then they should established separate 
self-contained industrial towns, villages with title 
sufficient farm land assure their support. 

Require Remainder Live Civilians Germany. 
All remaining displaced persons who not choose re- 
patriated but who are not proved have collaborated with 
the Nazis, and who are not entitled special privileges 
persecutees former members the Anglo-American armed 
forces should turned out the assembly centers, not 
later than September 1947, earn their livelihood ci- 
vilians Gefmany. However, those turned out should 
given the assurance that under Military Government law 
they will protected against discrimination the Ger- 
mans. 

Chicago 
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PosTWAR PLANNING has become our most popular indoor 
sport and, might expected, the great majority plans 
envisage extremely favorable economic conditions for the 
immediate future. Almost all plans are based certain 
assumed level national production. Some hold the country 
must have national product 150 billion dollars year 
order maintain sufficiently high standard living. 
Henry Wallace puts the needed annual product level 
least 175 billions. Market analyses made industrial con- 
cerns show the enormous potential demand that exists for 
automobiles, homes, household equipment and many other 
things, and the basis these reports generally assumed 
that the country assured very high level industrial 
production for least several years. 

But the only plans that have been offered which make any 
attempt show how high level prosperity may main- 
tained over period time, how the obstacles that pre- 
vented such sustained prosperity before the war are 
overcome the future, are based government spending, 
which represents untried theory loaded with dangerous 
potentialities. our government embarks upon postwar 
program Federal spending, now seems entirely possible, 
the eventual result may well drastic change the econo- 
mic and political structure this country. Consequently, 
will behoove the American public consider carefully just 
what government spending implies, before cheerfully per- 
mitting Congress place its reliance upon any such program. 


THE FIRST PLACE, well point out that national in- 
come national product, terms which prosperity 
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usually defined, mean nothing themselves. Whether any 
given level national income national product (measured 
dollars) represents great prosperity the depths de- 
pression depends entirely the price level. The national 
income Germany the height her inflation was 
great that could not measured terms her currency, 
and yet hundreds thousands Germans were starving be- 
cause the shortage the simplest necessaries life. Ob- 
viously, then, what are really seeking attain not any 
particular level national income. is, rather, improve- 
ment the general standard living which, turn, depends 
increase the production and distribution wealth. 
Any program policy, whether the political, economic 
monetary field, which stimulates the production and dis- 
tribution wealth, will make for higher standard living; 
any measure which retards the production and distribution 
wealth will tend prevent rise the standard living. 

Wealth, Henry George defined analysis that time 
has tested, “consists natural products that have been se- 
cured, moved, combined, separated, other ways modified 
human exertion, fit them for the gratification 
human desires. is, other words, labor impressed upon 
labor minister human Wealth, then, created 
when natural resources are modified the expenditure 
labor fit them for human use. According this 
definition, obviously ridiculous consider natural re- 
sources the ground, such petroleum and coal, wealth 
and attempt appraise national wealth terms the 
value such natural resources, for example, Harold 
Ickes has Such natural products will become wealth 
only when labor has been applied order extract them, 
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convert them into forms suitable for human use and 
transport them the market. they are never made avail- 
able for human use, they never become wealth. If, for ex- 
ample, process were invented for extracting heat from the 
sun and making available for general use lower cost 
than heat can derived from coal, the unmined coal the 
ground would lose even its potential value. apply the 
term “wealth” our undeveloped resources, and attempt 
make people optimistic about the future because still 
possess large undeveloped natural resources, obscure the 
picture and prevent any clear understanding our econ- 
omic problems. 

Asa result this war have blown tremendous quan- 
tities wealth. Enormous amounts our best iron ore, 
copper, petroleum and many other natural resources have 
been converted into wealth the application labor and 
then destroyed. The effect this will tend reduce our 
standard living two respects. the extent that 
have exhausted our most cheaply produced raw materials, our 
lowest cost copper, iron ore and the like, will mean that 
more labor will required produce given amount 
wealth from these materials the future than was required 
the past. Furthermore, the purchase the government 
the materials and supplies required for the war reflected 
the enormously increased Federal debt, the interest charges 
which will require heavy taxation for many years, and the 
amount that man pays taxes reduces just much what 
has left with which support himself and his family. 
Consequently, the war will result permanent decline 
our standard living unless offset the development 
improved methods for the production and distribution 
wealth. 

Considerable postwar prosperity anticipated the re- 
sult the demand for certain types goods 
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the production which was deferred during the war. Take 
the case automobiles, for example. There were over 
million passenger cars use this country the beginning 
the war. This number has been steadily reduced because 
the lack replacements and estimated that the 
end 1945 there were less than million cars use, 
many which were their last legs. further estimated 
that the production cars having been resumed the 
end 1945, will require four five years very high 
volume production the automobile industry before there 
will again million cars the roads. Since equivalent 
shortages exist many other lines, generally assumed that 
large scale production and prosperous conditions are assured 
for some years. 

But let look this matter another way. The owner- 
ship automobile, for example, represents certain stand- 
ard living. car wore out and was discarded and 
could not replace because the war, his standard liv- 
ing declined, matter how much money may have had 
the bank. When the war was over and the production cars 
was resumed, was then able buy another automobile and 
his standard living far the ownership car con- 
cerned was then raised where was before the war. 
previously pointed out, estimated that within four 
five years after the war the national standard living 
represented the ownership automobiles will have re- 
turned where was 1941. But this process replac- 
ing what used have considered prosperity, then all 
need destroy periodically all our accumulated 
wealth, except what needed sustain existence, and then 
devote the following years replacing what had pre- 
viously destroyed. 

course, our real objective bring our standard 
living back where was before the war, avoid serious 
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decline that point result business recession, and 
keep the standard living gradually rising with the entire 
population sharing the improvement. This ideal goal 
unlikely attained, but achieve even the major part 
will require the solution certain economic problems that 
have never been solved before this country. true that 
have had great improvement our national standard 
living over period years, but the advance has been inter- 
rupted periodically terrific depressions accompanied 
widespread unemployment, and the net improvement the 
standard living that has occurred has been most unevenly 
distributed. Furthermore, the destruction wealth and the 
increase taxes which have been caused the war have 
placed additional obstacles the way achieving steadily 
rising standard living. 

the other hand, one benefit that will result from the 
war will the additional knowledge that have gained 
about production, the improved manufacturing processes 
which have been evolved, and the expansion our productive 
capacity which has occurred. The optimistic estimates 
which have been made regarding the postwar national income 
this country are usually predicated upon the fact that our 
plant capacity has been greatly enlarged—although this 
offset wear and tear our capital equipment—and our 
manufacturing efficiency improved, and upon the assump- 
tion that our productive facilities will more less fully 
employed. doubt true that our increased knowledge 
and our improved methods production will tend reduce 
the costs production and this way offset some the bad 
effects the war, but our main problem will still little 
affected. Our industrial depressions the past have not been 
due any lack manufacturing efficiency plant capa- 
city, and the likelihood that these may have been increased 
the war will not prevent another serious decline 
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after the present accumulated demand for goods has been 
satisfied. are prevent periodic economic setbacks 
the future, recurrence which will surely put end 
our present capitalistic system, must look elsewhere for 
solution our problems. 


considering the various important factors that affect the 
production and distribution wealth, may well start 
with the question taxes and the related question 
governmental expenditures, since commonly recognized 
that have more pressing postwar problem than 
that revising our system taxation, while the same 
time also generally assumed that heavy governmental 
expenditures must continue for many years. Our more 
“liberal” economists, course, are counting properly con- 
trolled government spending iron out our economic cycles, 
this system being called economy,” meaning 
that when private spending begins decline 
shows signs recession, the government steps and begins 
spend more money and thus takes the slack. 

Any money that the government spends must naturally 
raised either through taxation borrowing. When the 
Federal budget balance, the revenue from various forms 
taxation sufficient meet the government’s expendi- 
tures. When the budget unbalanced, has been since 
1930, the excess what the government spends over what 
receives taxes must borrowed, and government borrow- 
ing represented the sale government bonds and notes 
banks, institutions and individuals. But since the interest 
which the government has pay its outstanding bonds 
must turn paid either out tax revenues out the 
proceeds derived from the sale additional government 
bonds, clear that the entire structure government 
spending rests upon base taxation. 
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Henry George observed, “‘must evidently come 
from the produce land and labor, since there other 
source wealth than the union human exertion with the 
material and forces All taxes represent certain 
amount wealth that turned over the government, and 
hence taxes reduce the amount wealth that available 
for distribution among the producers the wealth. This 
fact obscured the complexities our financial system 
and the habit thinking terms dollars rather than 
terms production itself. becomes perfectly clear, 
however, consider the matter its simplest aspects. 
Let assume, for example, the existence country that 
produced only wheat, that had monetary unit and that ob- 
tained all the other things required trading with other 
countries, wheat being exchanged for the things that the 
other countries produced. The wheat-producing country, 
let assume, has government that requires certain rev- 
enue order support certain necessary functions, say 
maintain standing army. Part the wheat that raised 
the country must, therefore, taken the government 
the form taxes order support the army, and the 
government can issue this wheat directly the army 
exchange part for other things which the army requires. 
But the amount wheat collected the government re- 
duces the quantity that left with the producers the wheat 
for their own consumption for exchange with other coun- 
tries for the products those countries. other words, the 
taxes paid reduce the amount wealth that available for 
distribution among the producers that wealth and hence 
lower their standard living. George 
noted, taxes which lessen the reward the producer neces- 
sarily lessen the incentive production. This true the 
great bulk taxes paid our government today. The only 
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possible exception the effects taxation reducing the 
standard living would the government should use 
part its tax revenue create new enterprises pro- 
duction more wealth, which would mean that the govern- 
ment would then enter into competition with its own citizens 
and eventually take over the entire productive facilities 
the nation, has been the case Soviet Russia. 

George had great deal say about the way which the 
usual methods taxation tend check the production 
wealth. “The production wealth the United States 
largely lessened taxation which bears upon its 
says one point, and further, checking produc- 
tion greater less degree characteristic most the 
taxes which the revenues modern governments are 
raised. All taxes upon manufactures, all taxes upon com- 
merce, all taxes upon capital, all taxes upon improvements are 
this can little doubt the retarding 
effect the production wealth exercised taxation, and 
since governmental expenditures depend upon taxation, 
previously pointed out, follow George’s logic 
should certainly recommend that such expenditures kept 
minimum until such time non-burdensome taxes are 
levied. 

Some advocates unlimited deficit financing, however, 
dispute the above statements. They believe that they have 
discovered method which the government can continue 
indefinitely spend more than receives taxes and finance 
the deficit the sale government bonds, and that not only 
will the production wealth not curtailed but that, 
the contrary, can stimulated reach almost any desired 
level. Their theory that long these bonds are sold 
people within this country, the money which they represent 
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and that the government can always 
collect enough taxes from the owners the bonds pay 
the interest due the bonds. other words, the bond- 
holders would effect pay themselves the interest due the 
bonds. the basis this intriguing scheme, would 
feasible for the government spend money indefinitely 
unlimited amounts, that public works various kinds 
could undertaken sufficient volume provide any re- 
quired number jobs, and would make difference how 
great the Federal debt became. How any such notions 
these could have gained currency respectable quarters will 
probably down history one the many great mys- 
teries the present age, but nevertheless proponents 
government spending have been able influence wide sec- 
tions public opinion. 

Let return the example the country that had 
currency and produced only wheat, since only return- 
ing fundamentals that these problems can clearly under- 
stood. Let suppose that this country comparatively 
poor country and that some emergency—a poor harvest, say 
—arises that requires borrow supplies from neighboring 
countries, say amount equivalent 10,000,000 bushels 
wheat. The supplies borrowed are consumed—they are 
not employed produce more wealth. Until the loan re- 
paid, the wheat-producing country agrees pay interest 
the loan 300,000 bushels wheat per year. All will agree 
that this payment interest reduces much the wealth 
the country. the borrowing continues and the interest 
payments increase, point will eventually reached where 
part the total production the country required 
pay interest. This will seriously reduce the amount 
wealth left for consumption within the country itself and, 

The phrase is, believe, Hansen’s. 
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consequently, will lower drastically the standard living 
within the country. 

But let now assume that the wheat-producing country 
wealthy country, that has annual production 
100,000,000 bushels wheat, that saves the average 
10,000,000 bushels annually and that given date has 
100,000,000 bushels saved and storage. This wheat all 
belongs individuals. Let further assume that the 
government this country decides enter upon luxurious 
recreational facilities program, which means expenditures for 
non-productive purposes, and that begins borrow wheat 
from its citizens used exchange for supplies from 
other countries needed connection with the works pro- 
gram and for the support those people who are employed 
these works. This means that those who have produced 
the wheat and now lend their government are actually 
supporting that segment the population which em- 
ployed the government its works program. The people 
from whom the wheat borrowed receive government bonds, 
representing the amount wheat which they have turned 
over the government. These government bonds bear in- 
terest, payable wheat, but the government enacts special 
kind tax, payable only those who own the bonds, which 
results the bondholders paying exactly much wheat 
taxes the government they receive back from the gov- 
ernment the form interest the bonds. The net re- 
sult that the producers wheat have turned over portion 
their wheat, i.e., their savings, the government 
change for bonds which they are paying themselves the 
interest. 

The immediate effect, course, will discourage the 
production wheat, for what the use saving wheat 
turned over the government exchange for bonds 
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which one pays oneself the interest? The production 
wheat, therefore, declines and reflected reduction the 
amount annually saved. But the government continues 
spend its works program steadily increasing amounts. 
draws heavily upon the accumulated savings the country 
until these are largely exhausted. Instead having 100,000, 
000 bushels wheat storage the inhabitants the country 
now have none; they have instead government bonds repre- 
senting 100,000,000 bushels wheat. But the government 
continues spend. encourages the people turn over 
part their current production exchange for bonds the 
same time that production itself declining. There less 
wheat available for consumption and the national standard 
living declines. Eventually drought occurs and there 
drop the wheat harvest. People get panicky since 
they have reserves wheat fall back on—all they have 
government bonds and they cannot eat those—so they begin 
frantically offer their bonds exchange for wheat. Since 
there limited supply wheat and vast supply bonds, 
the price wheat terms bonds goes sky-high. The 
country has tremendous inflation accompanied wide- 
spread starvation. the denouément the govern- 
ment’s grandiose works program. 


BEFORE CONSIDERING the fundamental similarities between 
the hypothetical case outlined above and our actual situation 
the United States the present time, should made 
clear that wealth does not include such things government 
bonds. “Such things have exchange value, and are com- 
monly spoken wealth, insomuch they represent 
between individuals, between sets individuals, the power 
obtaining wealth; but they are not truly wealth, inasmuch 
their increase decrease does not affect the sum wealth. 
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Such are bonds, mortages, promissory notes, bank bills, 
other stipulations for the transfer The money 
the possession individuals, represented currency and 
bank deposits, constitute claim wealth, and can ex- 
changed for such items wealth are currently for sale. 
But amount money, course, can obtain such objects 
wealth are not available. 

Returning now our present situation, when en- 
tered the war the accumulated wealth this country which 
was needed for war purposes was channelled into the pro- 
duction war materials. money used pay for these 
supplies was raised partly taxes but largely the sale 
government bonds. effect, there was exchange 
government bonds for substantial part the accumulated 
“liquid” wealth the country. This wealth was then ex- 
pended for war purposes which means for non-productive 
purposes. Production did not decline, however, the 
case the wheat-producing country, because the exigencies 
the war caused people produce all that they could with- 
out regard for the various economic considerations that nor- 
mally influence the volume production. When the war 
ended, not only was large part the wealth the country 
which had been existence the beginning the conflict 
expended, but also substantial part the wealth which was 
created during the war. the place that wealth there 
was enormous volume government bonds outstanding. 
There was other practical financ- 
ing the war, however, than exchanging bonds for the 
wealth the country. 

But commonly said that there was increase 
the average standard living during the war and the ques- 
tion asked why, expenditures for war purposes can stimu- 
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late production such extent provide full employ- 
ment and increase the average standard living, should 
not government spending continue after the war. answer 
this question can first shown that the national stand- 
ard living whole did not increase during the war for 
the reason that the volume goods produced for civilian 
consumption did not increase. 1939, the last year 
which the production this country was devoted almost 
exclusively civilian requirements, the Federal Reserve 
Board Index Production averaged 109. After entered 
the war, the index total production rose far above 109, 
yet that portion represented civilian production was 
consistently below 109. During 1944, the index civilian 
production averaged about 82. What happened was that 
there was more equitable distribution the wealth 
produced for civilian consumption among the people, 
result rationing and the increased purchasing power 
put into the hands many people governmental expendi- 
tures, that while some people were consuming more wealth 
than formerly, others were consuming less, and the average 
rose while the total consumption wealth civilians 
declined. better distribution wealth good thing, 
course, provided the total production wealth not re- 
tarded the methods used effecting the distribution, be- 
cause production declines everyone will eventually worse 
off than before. 

Expenditures the government unnecessary public 
works would similar governmental expenditures for war 
materials that they would made for non-productive 
purposes. They both represent the acquisition and use 
materials and supplies that not contribute increase 
the standard living but that, the contrary, represent 
dissipation the wealth the country. The people who 
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are supported government works projects are actually 
supported the people the country who are contributing 
some way the production and distribution wealth 
which consumed used produce more wealth. Such 
government works, therefore, are really nothing more than 
method distributing the wealth the country. The way 
this effected that spending the government puts 
chasing power into the hands the recipients which com- 
petes for the goods being produced with the purchasing 
power the hands the people who produced these goods. 
Furthermore, those who buy the bonds which the government 
sells order finance its expenditures, actually pay them- 
selves interest the bonds, since part the money which 
they pay taxes used the government pay interest 
the bonds. 

The situation described above comparable that the 
wheat-producing country where certain part the 
lation indirectly supported another part, except that under 
our monetary system the producers not readily appreciate 
what taking place, and may not deliberately curtail their 
production. Nevertheless, government spending for unpro- 
ductive works will cause decline the production 
for individual consumption and capital for non-govern- 
ment production. 

History shows nothing more clearly than that continued 
excessive expenditures government for non-productive 
purposes, whether made Louis the form gifts 
his favorites, republican government for purposes 
war unnecessary public works, eventually lead the 
impoverishment the nation. Consequently, governmental 
expenditures for non-productive purposes, while they may 
stimulate production and employment temporarily, not only 
postpone sound settlement the problem but aggravate 


Beware the Spending Panacea 


the situation that they are intended alleviate. Until 
have found the true causes our economic dislocations, gov- 
ernmental expenditures provide employment will un- 
doubtedly demanded the public. But should 
recognized that such expenditures will only make the situa- 
tion more difficult solution and the same time lead 
declining standard living the country. 

Morristown, 


Life the Family-sized Farm 


THE MEMBERS FAMILIES family-sized farms come closer living 
the ideal life perhaps than any other persons. Big farms, and particu- 
lar those which have become known corporation farms, turn out 
more than factories the field. The toil and sweat and effort expended 
them are expended entirely for commercial purposes. Whereas the 
family farmer can enjoy balanced and fuller life than the 
persons other walks life. His skills are varied. artisan and 
ager; producer and seller. knows the soil, cultivates the field, harvests 
the crops. studies the market and decides when buy and when 
sell. Few occupations require such combination knowledge, skill and 
experience does that the farmer. 

person better than the farmer understands life. Every day deals 
with the attention which gives plants and animals. watches 
the plants grow, blossom and bear fruit. Nature teems with life all about 
him. not compelled labor with lifeless, soul-deadening machines 
does the factory worker. deals not only with plant life but like- 
wise studies the actions the insects, the birds and numerous other ani- 
mals. performs his daily work becomes appreciative organic 
power and senses the sacredness all forms life. becomes the cus- 
todian nature’s riches which gracious Lord has entrusted men 
earth. 

soon realizes that there more living than the acquisition 
wealth. Once the farmer convinced this labors enrich his own 
life and that his family well the lives his fellowmen with those 
precious things which are found the vast and inexhaustible store- 
house nature and which God has created for man’s use and enjoyment. 

Disappointment, dissatisfaction and discontent can greatly mini- 
mized for those who learn appreciate real mode life and who labor 
fulfill the real purpose their existence. Those who fail value the 
real purpose life will seek nothing other than financial gain. The finer 
things will lost them. 

There are values which come the farmer his life the land, values 
which money cannot purchase, which cannot measured dollars and 


cents. 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, 
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ONE THE VITAL Far-Eastern problems our times the 
destiny Korea. Liberated from the Japanese yoke, Korea 
“in due course shall become free and independent,” was 
agreed the Cairo conference. Soviet Russia had not been 
represented this conference and that time her claims and 
plans concerning Korea remained unknown. 

Later was agreed that Russia, she entered into the war 
with Japan, would occupy temporarily the northern part 
Korea, and the United States the southern part including the 
capital, Seoul. was not foreseen, however, how the inter- 
allied control was organized order protect Korea 
and let her prepare herself for self-government. was 
not anticipated, evidently, that the proposed division Korea 
into two parts could become lasting one nor that would 
too difficult consolidate the zones under unified govern- 
ment, even after the Moscow agreement Korea Decem- 
ber, 1945, and the establishment the Joint Commission 
Seoul. 

Yet less was foreseen that the northern part Korea 
since the establishment the Soviet control would become 
impenetrable for Americans. Japan seemed the only 
competitor Russia Korea and any discord between Russia 
and the United States Korea looked improbable many 
observers since Japan, once defeated, was driven out 
the Korean peninsula. Nobody paid attention Lenin’s 
assertion that the United States was seriously interested the 
fate Korea and intended this dainty morsel 
Soviet Russia, where every word Lenin’s con- 
sidered prophesy, had, evidently, her own point view 
the future Korea, and, therefore, her lasting occupation 
North Korea should not have been surprise. 

“Collected Works,” (Russian ed.), Vol. XXV, pp. 501-2. 
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The northern part Korea has the richest ore reserves 
the region. estimated that has about million tons 
high grade iron ore and more than one billion tons low 
grade ore. Manchurian reserves, for example, are estimated 
800 million tons. Experts estimate that production 
iron ore could already exceed 6.3 million tons, slightly more 
than the production Manchuria and six times large 
Japanese production 1936. 

the northern part Korea are also situated all the im- 
portant sources electrical power, the potential capacity 
which estimated 2.2 million kilowatts. March, 
1938, stations operation had capacity 668,000 kilo- 
watts, while stations under construction were calculated upon 
capacity more than 800,000 kilowatts. 

Among other minerals and ores, aluminum, lead, and 
lithium (the lightest metal) occupy the more important 
places Korean resources. 

According Soviet data, the Japanese organized the 
northern part Korea giant chemical industry, the so- 
called Kenan chemical combinate, and also carried pro- 
duction high quality steel (electro-metallurgy), and 
aeroplane 

Occupation this important region the Red Army 
reminds Koreans the aggressive actions the Czarist gov- 
ernment not solong ago. would some use, therefore, 
recall some facts Korea’s fateful history and the com- 
petition the foreign powers Korea. 


Japan and Russia, Competitors Korea 
THE NATIVE LANGUAGE, Korea called Choo-sen 
which means the Morning history does 


Ocean, 1938, No. pp. 
The name Korea derived from the Ko-ryu dynasty which ruled A.D. 
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not warrant this poetic name. bridge between the conti- 
nent and the Japanese isles, Korea was subjected foreign 
invasions many times. 

Russian- Japanese competition Korea began the end 
the nineteenth century. Russia was not interested first 
Korea’s destiny. The Russian General Staff sent some expedi- 
tions Korea explore that exotic country, but evidently 
without any aggressive intentions. the contrary, 1890 
Lieutenant Colonel Vebel the Russian General Staff, his 
report official tour Korea, emphasized that Russia 
had territorial interests Korea and any change the 
map that direction could only mean useless expenses 
the land need 1894 another author, 
Matunine, repeated that cannot and must not have 
any covetous views the Kingdom Chosen.” 
tion Korea,” wrote, require considerable losses 
people and resources and presumes the same time Rus- 
sian domination Manchuria.” best Russia could do, 
Matunine thought, would strengthen Korean indepen- 
dence, the aid conventions with China, Japan, and, 
possible, the United 

the meantime, the Japanese started infiltrate into 
Korea. The newcomers were unscrupulous. Private busi- 
nessmen who arrived make fortunes stopped nothing. 
Official representatives did not hesitate adopt any means 
for attaining their political aims. 1895, the order 
Japanese general, Miura, the queen who supported the 
Chinese orientation and influenced the king, was killed. The 
king, afterwards emperor, took refuge the Russian Lega- 
tion. China was unable assist Korea and Russian influence 
became powerful. 

However, the Russian attitude toward Korea soon changed 


Materialov, No. 41, 1890, pp. 142-252. 
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radically. The sound judgments quoted above gave way 
quite opposite views. Lieutenant Colonel Alftan the Rus- 
sian General Staff, after his trip Korea the end 1895 
and January, 1896, published report which asserted 
that was necessary for Russia annex Korea because Russia 
wanted have ice-free ports the Pacific and general con- 
ditions would never more favorable for this 
This report evidently reflected the new trend Rus- 
sian policy. Instead co-operating with other powers 
strengthen Korean independence, was suggested Matu- 
nine, Russia used her influence oppose the realization 
the idea open port (which was suggested Great 
Britain and the United States), and appropriated port 
the northwest coast for herself, renaming Port Nicholas. 
These aggressive plans Russia stimulated Japanese pene- 
tration into the Korean peninsula. Intending strike roots 
Manchuria, Russia was compelled concede the Japa- 
nese claims. She acknowledged Japanese interests Korea, 
reserving some possibilities for herself. The Russian Minister, 
Prince Lobanoff, signed agreement with the Japanese 
representative respect the independence Korea and 
send troops Korea only mutual agreement. But 
the Russian policy toward Korea, formerly careful and 
benevolent, became that time adventurous. According 
the well documented study Russia’s policy this period 
the Soviet historian, the Minister Finance, 
Witte, and the Czar himself had fostered ambitious and 
plans for the Far East and maintained improvident 
projects, such obtaining large timber concessions the 
Yalu River and acquiring, have mentioned, Port Nicholas. 
No. 69. 
Romanov, Rossia Manchurii, Moscow, 1928. March, 1898, after arrogant 
note from Speyer, then Russian Minister Seoul, the Russian Korean bank was closed 
and the Russian military advisers and financial expert assigned the Korean Government 


were relieved; Frederick Nelson, and the Orders Eastern Asia,” Baton 
La., Louisiana University Press, 1945. 
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Thus, although she was the only country which could oppose 
Japan’s influence, Russia remained inactive and showed her- 
self interested rather the economic exploitation Korean 
weakness. 

There need repeat the well known story how all 
these plans were ruined and how Japanese exploiters took 
Korea into their hands. During the Japanese domination 
many Koreans tried emigrate Russia, looking for asylum. 
But the Russian administration did not favor Korean immi- 
gration. Some governors the Far Eastern Provinces were 
definitely opposed Korean colonization the scarcely 
populated Maritime Province until would settled 
Russians from European Russia. This attitude changed only 
about the second decade this century. 1920, after the 
unsuccessful uprising against Japanese domination, 3,000 
Koreans crossed the Russian frontier one time. Ten years 
later there were about 160,000 Koreans the Ussuri region 
the Maritime Province alone. 

new trend Russian policy toward Korea began with 
the Russian Revolution. The U.S.S.R. absolutely disinter- 
ested the things that interested the Romanov 
period,” writes one Soviet author. What interested 
illustrated the following data. 1860, the interests 
defense, Czarist Russia obtained from China narrow strip 
land about miles wide and 300 long the border 
Korea. Bolshevik Russia found use for it; according the 
same author, “this strip can and will lighthouse and 
place refuge for all revolutionary elements out neigh- 
boring 

1926 there were 671 members the Communist Party 
among the Koreans the Maritime Province and 163 Comso- 


Koree (In Soviet Korea), Novii Mir (New World), 1930, 
NO. 6. 
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mol (Communist youth) After twenty years, the in- 
fluence communist propaganda must have increased con- 
siderably, for the new generation Russian Koreans compose 
the nucleus future leaders the Korean Communist 
movement. 

Nevertheless would calamity for the Koreans 
Soviet Russia uses the Communist movement their country 
instrument which achieve its own domination over 
least for the next post-war period, Soviet Russia 
not able better the economic conditions and satisfy the 
post-war needs Korea. 


Korea’s Post War Needs 
THE PENINSULA situated the same latitude 
Italy—it even two three degrees further south—and 
resembles Italy somewhat its configuration. Like 


shut rugged mountain range across the northern 
end the peninsula, and its backbone mountains runs 
the length the country the Appenines the Medi- 
terranean nation. Like Italy, Korea very picturesque 
country. The mountains situated the central part are 
called the Mountains” because the rare views 
from their summits. the slopes these mountains there 
are many monasteries, poor and neglected the country 
itself. 

But spite its geographical similarity, Korea very 
different from Italy many respects. She subjected 
cold and warm winds from the continent and her climate 
far from mild. The southern part the peninsula suffers 
from inundations; the northern mountainous and less favor- 


Anossov, Koreitsi (The Koreans the Ussuri Region), 
Habarovsk, 1928. 

1946, the Korean Communist, Pak Heun Yung, demanded inclusion 
Korea the U.S.S.R. (See William Ziff, “Two Worlds,” New York, Harper, 1946, 
218). 
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able for agriculture. The struggle for existence this 
peninsula sufficiently hard. 

the total Korean area 54.4 million acres, the culti- 
vated land amounts 10.8 million, one-fifth approximately, 
and further expansion farm land has been considered very 
and costly. 

Because the shortage arable land, farmers the 
mountainous regions practice original system 
cultivation. They clean some sections forests certain 
intervals, burn the stumps, and use the ground grow such 
crops millet and potatoes. The fertility these lands 
rapidly diminishes and the farmers shift another part 
the forest, leaving the previous one rest and slowly 
develop into forest again. The period resting for several 
years enables the soil recover and afterwards brought 
again into cultivation for one two more crops. This sys- 
tem called Korea “Kaden.” 

Kaden-min, farmers who work these lands, are the poor- 
est ones “driven hunger from place place and taking 
shelter log cabins.” During the decade the num- 
ber farm families engaged only working the “‘fire-fields” 
increased from 29,000 96,000 (that is, they include not 
less than 400,000 persons). these circumstances labor 
Korea very cheap and, consequently, mechanization, 
all countries with abundant manpower, has been re- 


tarded. 


Isolated during many centuries, Korea the eve its 
subjugation the Japanese was doomed stagnation. She 
did not know progress made elsewhere. Methods agri- 
culture and implements remained old-fashioned; industry was 
not developed; manners and customs were obsolete. Her 
population remained illiterate and poor. Thus general con- 
ditions were exceptionally favorable for typical colonial 
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plundering and the Japanese pursued that policy every 
possible way. Means communication, such railroads, 
shipping, and telegraph, and commerce, education, and other 
fruitful fields fell under their control. 

would unjust not acknowledge many achievements 
Japanese administration Korea. Some power stations 
very large capacity were undertaken, well large-scale 
irrigation projects. The gross value manufactured goods 
rose from 327 million yen 1929 1.8 billion yen 1941 
(partly, however, due war demand and inflation). Ex- 
ports 1939 surpassed billion yen. Gold production for 
1941 amounted 200 million 

Yet the general picture colonial plundering Korea has 
not changed essentially. 

According the information given the Japanese them- 
selves, about per cent Korean peasants are state 
extreme poverty, they are not actually starving. Japa- 
nese writer, Setsue Uenoda, asserted that the sufferings 
peasants Korea were much more severe and administrative 
questions there were much more serious and crucial than was 
generally known Japan. referred report prepared 
the office the Governor General Korea, according 
which 1.2 million peasant families, 6.2 million persons, 
the time the study, were involved very heavy 

The springtime the hardest period the life the 
Korean peasant. this period, important the farmer, 
many the peasants have nothing their hoards, and feed 
themselves upon grass and the bark trees. This time 
called Korea which means the starvation 
“spring suffering.” 

The mass the peasants illiterate and passive and bears 


Arthur Bunce, “The Future Korea,” Far Eastern Survey, 
Grajdanzev, “Korea the Postwar World,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1944. 
Transpacific, April 26, 1934. 
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its hard lot with resignation. would correct say 
them, has been said other Far Eastern peoples, that 
“they merely exist, they not live.” 1938 only about 
one out five one out four farms had cattle work- 
ing age; only one out three farmers kept pigs; only 37,000 
farmers out 3,052,000 had horses and only 2,959 farms 
kept sheep. 

industry, its development faced with persistent 
shortage machinery and tools, materials and skilled 
labor. Textile and metallurgical industries, especially, 
are not yet developed and require not only capital but also 
engineers and skilled workers. Imports amounted 1939 
more than 850 million yen. This total, although includes 
various materials for Japanese war needs, illustrates how great 
Korea’s dependence imported foreign goods. pay for 
her imports Korea must not only bring about the develop- 
ment her agricultural and extractive industries but must 
limit consumption much possible, for her exports consist 
mostly agricultural products, ores and minerals and the 
value her imports exceeds that her exports. 

Economic difficulties Korea were aggravated the fact 
that about 2.5 million Koreans, one-tenth the country’s 
population, were earning their bread abroad. Among them 
were more than one million Koreans who had been working 
Japan, mostly unskilled workers, miners and agricultural 
laborers. They remitted about 120 million yen year 
Korea. present they could hardly employed Japan 
and will insist returning home, their repatriation has not 
already been effected. 

Soviet Russia can neither supply Korea with textiles and 
machines nor import Korean agricultural products, nor can 
she provide capital investment for the development Korean 
industry. These considerations must limit the validity 
any Russian claims toward Korea. 


+; 
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The Future Korea and the Soviet Union 

THERE ARE Korea two kinds organizations which 
have been trying bring essential changes the social and 
economic life the country. The first, led the so-called 
Chun Kyo, organization autonomists, moderate and 
inclined compromise. Its partisans are often called “na- 
tionalist-reformists.” this organization could added 
the peasant’s society, Nong Min Hoi, which tries improve 
the conditions peasantry through co-operatives, agro- 
nomics, etc. The second, consisting mostly Communists, 
leading the revolutionary movement Korea. Although 
this party Korea proper was routed, had centers China 
and the U.S.S.R. 

The original program the Communist Party, pub- 
lished one the Soviet consists four 
points: (1) the complete independence Korea, expropria- 
tion and nationalization all Japanese enterprises; (2) the 
government workers and peasants; (3) confiscation with- 
out compensation all private and other estates; (4) eight- 
hour working day. 

1936 the Korean Provisional Government sheltered 
China succeeded consolidating the Korean political parties. 
declaration unity was signed and the Provisional Govern- 
ment was reorganized the basis coalition four 
parties: The Independence Party, led Syngman Rhee and 
Kim was represented the Cabinet seven members; 
the National-Revolutionary Party five; the Communist 
Party one. 

The new program the Korean Communist Party did not 


Materiali Natsionalno-Colonialnim Problemam Guidebook National and 
Colonial Problems), Moscow, No. 1934. 

Koo was the President the so-called Korean Provisional Government 
ganized during the war China. Syngman Rhee and Kim Koo are present the 
Korean leaders the American-occupied zone and are attacked posters 
calling for their the Russian-occupied northern zone. 
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include demand for the organization government 
workers and peasants, one which would identical the 
Soviet Government. The party’s aims embraced the fol- 


lowing: 


confiscate the property all Japanese imperialists and traitors and 
deprive all those who served the Japanese their property, rights and 
privileges; 

afford special protection for business enterprises those citizens who 
have opposed fascism; 

institute agrarian revolution and redistribute the land among 
the tenant farmers; 

seek co-operation with all other countries the world the basis 
equality and mutual assistance the pursuit the peace and happiness 
mankind.** 


the preceding quotation “Germans” was substituted 
for this program would correspond literally 
the Soviet pattern well established all countries occupied 


the Red Armies Eastern Europe. cannot doubted, 
therefore, that this program will get full support from the 
side Moscow, which probably inspired it. Moscow inter- 
ested here elsewhere social upheaval and the creation 
new ruling group which could facilitate rapproche- 
ment between Soviet Russia and the future independent 
Korean State. Under present world conditions Russia has 
need any kind possessions Korea, nor even any new 
ports the Korean Peninsula, even though Russia’s great 
port, Vladivostock, just 100 miles from the northern corner 
Korea. 

Korea’s independence necessary for general world secur- 
ity. independent country Korea will be, Sumner 
Welles’s judgment, “‘stabilizing factor” new inter- 
national system which must constructed the Pacific.” 
However, the present time this country especially needs 

Rev. Oliver, “Korea, Forgotten Nation,” Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1944. 
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some improvement its well-being. Korea great need 
reorganization her economy, capital 
machines, fertilizers and various kinds supplies. 1939 
Korea imported yarns, textile raw materials, tissues and 
clothes that cost her 320 million yen; metals, metal manufac- 
tures, machines, vehicles, etc., costing 550 million yen; chemi- 
cals, drugs and explosives costing million yen; and various 
kinds cereals, foodstuffs and oils costing 230 million 

Only working co-operation could the great powers 
assist Korea overcome all her difficulties. Meanwhile the 
position Soviet Russia the Korean problem causing 
some fear. Soviet Russia has already free access ice-free 
Port Dairen and has need Korean ports either for trade 
for defense, threat her interests exists any longer, 
thanks United States arms, from the side 
sides she cannot invest capital Korean industry nor import 
products Korean agriculture and industry. What could 
then her motives for occupying the northern half 
Korea? 

was mentioned above, this part Korea valuable 
source important strategic raw materials, especially iron 
ore high quality; such way natural supplement 
southern Manchuria, where iron ore resources are not 
rich. Korea exported from this northern part 1939 ores, 
metals, and minerals for 200 million yen, amount indis- 
pensable pay for highly needed imported commodities. 

Here, amid the mountains and forests the section, 
were concentrated the Korean revolutionary forces and from 
here extended connective threads the Korean revolutionary 
centers abroad, Soviet Russia and China. 

With these facts mind, would seem easier determine 
what goals Soviet Russia, holding northern Korea her hands, 
can aim at. 


Figures 1939 certainly include some materials imported the Japanese for 


needs; nevertheless, they characterize the needs Korea itself. 
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There she can destroy control the war industry, order 
not let any foreign country have there arsenal the 
immediate neighborhood Russia. During the transitional 
period she can even remove from there the most valuable 
equipment, she did Germany and Manchuria; and this 
she has done. 

But one would foolhardy suppose that this security 
goal the only objective the Soviet policy 
Some more far-sighted plans can discovered one pays 
attention the close economic connection northern Korea 
with southern Manchuria, both being under the control 
the Soviets. 

Whereas southern Korea, separated from the northern 
part, doomed remain poor agricultural country depen- 
dent upon imported manufactured products (to pay for 
which she must essentially reduce nutrition), the northern 
part can supplied with various foods from Manchuria 
exchange for its valuable iron and other raw materials. Man- 
churian industry its natural customer. 

the Soviets succeed appropriating decisive share 
the South-Manchurian economy, they evidently intend 
do, they will restore and support the system exchanges be- 
tween Manchuria and northern Korea was established 
during the Japanese domination. this case northern Korea 
can become independent both from her metropolitan and 
foreign markets. 

the meantime the Soviets can organize northern Korea 
the Korean leftist elements and create there nucleus 
future government for united Korea with Soviet orienta- 
tion. special paper, Chwang (Right Way), published 
present the Soviet-occupied area Korea, spreads the 


“It can imagined that the Russians would have ideas their own how 
Korea might administered. The sort governments that will arise Eastern Europe, 
where Russian influence going dominating, are pattern Soviet policy”; 
(Wilfrid Fleisher, “What with Japan?” Garden City, Y., 1945, pp. 86-7). 
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Communist ideas and propaganda against the democracies, 
and unknown young man educated Soviet Russia and 
decorated with Soviet medals heads there corresponding 
political movement and organizations. new political party 
now being organized Korea under the name “People’s 
Republic.” This party, fostering radical activities, creates 
the impression that constituted government, and 
issuing orders and instructions conformity with the leftist 

Soviet Russia holds her hands the whole area Port 
Arthur and Dairen, including not only considerable part 
the Liaotung peninsula but also the adjacent islands the 
western, eastern, and southern parts the Korean 
having the same time control over northern 
fore, even the supposed plans domination over the 
Manchurian economy fail, the Soviets can neutralize every 
inimical movement Manchuria and influence the economic 
much the political life that country. 

enlarge the sphere Soviet influence Asia and 
increase the account the bourgeois countries is, evi- 
dently, program maximum the Soviet policy both Asia 
Korea everywhere else the Soviet forces 
seek achieve that goal undermining the prestige and 
influence their recent allies. Not allow any State, 
neither European nor Asiatic nor American, exploit the 
Korean strategic resources neighborhood immediately 
adjacent the Soviet Union, have war industry there, 
that may program minimum the Soviets. 


Since February 1946, according the information Pravda, Communist Party 
organ (May 22, 1946, No. 120), Provisional People’s Committee the Northern 
Korea was established with the functions the Central Government Organ, having 
Chairman. The Communist Party, the Democratic Party, and the Inde- 
pendence Party, now reorganized New People’s Party, are friendly and co-operative, 
presenting united front. 

map the whole area Russian domination around Port Arthur and Dairen, 
according terms agreed upon between the U.S.S.R. and China August 14, 
published the Viedomosti the Supreme Council, No. 59, September 1945. 
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Though the Soviet Union’s intentions are not imperialistic 
the strict sense, their practice looks like new kind of, 
say, imperialism. Excluding every kind 
opposition the Soviet Union the different countries and 
replacing neutral inimical governments puppet regimes 
strengthens practical way the might Soviet Russia 
less than did the old-style imperialism when openly annexed 
foreign territories. 

The future destiny Korea depends upon the policy the 
three other great nations, the United States, Great Britain 
and China, under whose joint collaboration with the U.S.S.R. 
control and protection the liberated political forces 
Korea, the organization and restoration the Korean State 
are promised. they succeed raising the living standards 
the Korean and creating there healthy political 
and economic climate, will probable for Korea 
unite under regime acceptable the democracies. 

The post-war needs Korea are very great. Fortunately, 
the liberation this country occurred without serious de- 
struction, save where Soviet Russia looted plants. But during 
the war Korea was prevented from importing many necessi- 
ties, new machines, hand tools, fishing equipment, medicines, 
etc. The country great need processing facilities, 
fertilizers, rail-making equipment, motor vehicles, 

the United Nations succeed relieving, rehabilitating 
and reconstructing the southern part Korea, having least 
three-fifths the whole population the country, then 
Soviet Russia, sooner later, will forced conciliate her 
interests with the wishes and interests the majority the 
Korean people. The awakened Asiatic nationalism and racial 


welfare the Korean people and should disinterested parties”; (Charles Iglehart, 
America and the New World,” New York, Abindong-Cokesburg Press, 1945, 128). 

See some approximate calculations the Korean Economic Digest, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1944, No. general enumeration different items imports needed Korea 
the post-war period given Robert Oliver, op. 110. 
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sensitiveness every kind discrimination threatens the red 
imperialism not less than the old colonial empires. 
The unification Korea indispensable for restoration 
her well-being and her existence independent State. 
University California 


Debt and Democracy Germany 


LINDHOLM 


THE GREAT WEAKNESS the manner which the Allied 
Control Commission governs Germany has been its demon- 
strated inability plan for the solution problems before 
they become critical. administration that does not have 
long-term plans must solve each new crisis upon the basis 
short-run expediency. This approach especially undesir- 
able the economic area, where has been particularly evi- 
dent. 

The Allied governments, dealing with German economic 
problems, must have uppermost consideration the 
probable effect which the policies they approve will have 
upon Germany’s political future. One these problems 
which will clamoring for solution the near future 
that the German government’s internal debt. 


Nazis (like the Democracies) found economically 
and politically expedient obtain large portions their war 
funds resorting the flotation loans. 1939 the 
German government spent billion marks ($20,800,000,- 
000). this huge total, billion marks ($15,200,000,- 
000) was obtained from taxes and forced payments received 
from conquered areas. Germany borrowed about 
per cent the funds expended this, the first year World 
War England, during comparable period, borrowed 
about per cent and the United States about per cent. 
However, both Nazi Germany and Great Britain found 
impossible continue pay large portion total war 
costs from current receipts taxes, but the United States 
improved her position. 
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1942 Germany spent 128 billion marks 
000). this greatly increased expenditure she was forced 
borrow per cent. The amounts collected taxes and 
obtained from conquered nations increased greatly, and were 
about double former receipts (from billion marks 
billion marks) but expenditures increased even more 
The same situation existed Great Britain, where during 
comparable period only about per cent total expendi- 
tures were covered tax receipts. the United States 
became active participant the war the relationship be- 
tween taxes and expenditures became comparable with that 
which existed Great Britain and Germany. During 
parable period borrowed per cent the funds ex- 
pended. 

The manner which the German debt expanded sum- 
marized Table below: 


TABLE 
NATIONAL 
(as March 31, 1946) 
(In billions marks—one mark equals cents) 


1938 1939 1940 1941 


Old indebtedness before April, 1924 3.5 3.3 3.2 
New indebtedness 15.6 27.4 44.7 
Foreign Debts 1.3 1.3 1.2 
Internal Debts 14.3 26.7 43.5 
Long term middle term 12.0 19.6 25.5 
Short term 2.3 6.5 18.1 38.2 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


Old indebtedness before April, 1924 2.7 2.5 2.4 2.0 
II. New indebtedness 135.0 193.0 271.0 377.3 
Foreign Debts 1.2 1.2 1.2 
Internal Debts 133.8 191.9 
Long term and middle term 66.9 
Short term 66.9 103.5 


Total 137.6 195.6 273.4 379.3 
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November, 1945, German fiscal experts estimated that 
billion marks ($8,000,000,000) secret borrowing had 
been carried between December 31, 1944, and April 30, 
1945. They were also the opinion that secret borrow- 
ing took place prior December 31, 1944. Recent data 
that has been received Frankfurt occupation authori- 
ties indicate considerably higher Nazi 
military and government leaders indulged all types 
immoderate fiscal practices during the last hectic days the 
war. 

However, the increase amounts reported the Reich 
budget paid out for interest 1944 over those 1943 
totals 4.8 billion marks ($1,920,000,000), per cent rise. 
Such increase the Reich debt from 1943 1944 would 
bring the total debt the end the fiscal year 1944 
473 billion marks ($189,200,000,000) instead the 380 bil- 
lion marks ($152,000,000,000) reported. debt 473 
billion marks approximately $3,051 for every German 
man, woman, and child, assuming the post-war population 
about million. The United States per capita debt 
$1,950, Great Britain’s 

the conservative figure 473 billion marks taken 
the total German national debt the amount would not 
unbearable Germany had emerged from the war go- 
ing economy, one similar condition, say, that Bel- 
gium France. however, was not the case. The 
German total national income, which was estimated 100 
billion marks 1945, will not exceed billion marks ($24,- 
000,000,000) during any forseeable future period. debt 
which eight times nation’s total national income too 
large and must substantially reduced. Interest payments 
debt this size would amount about per cent 

New York Times, Jan. 28, 1946. 


The German internal debt the end World War was about 146 
billion marks. 
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the German total national income. fact nation which 
has had her economy badly disarranged the German can- 
not carry any appreciable amount debt, even internally, 
without making substantial sacrifices. 


POSITION similar that man living upon 
subsistence wage. cannot afford expend any portion 
this income upon the repayment debt upon in- 
terest payments, for does so, must without cer- 
tain goods necessary for the maintenance life. Moreover, 
Germany cannot afford have any appreciable number 
persons obtaining the necessities life without having with- 
the same period produced goods and services equivalent 
value. This would, course, apply well persons ob- 
taining income the result the ownership industrial 
and municipal securities, and farm, urban and resource 
land would owners Federal government bonds and 
certificates. 

When country finds itself with tremendous internal 
debt, some method cancellation must determined upon. 
The method adopted Germany the end World War 
was inflation. This results cancellation reducing the 
value the units which the debt stated. It, however, 
also has other very important effects. The units value 
which the national debt stated cannot reduced with- 
out also reducing the value all other debts stated 
terms these units and thus reducing the value all savings 
which are stated terms these units. 

But the same time all persons with accumulations 
stated these units lose, these persons possessing accumula- 
tions land, buildings, machinery and stocks goods find 
their relative position vastly improved. Also all indus- 
trialists operating businesses financed funded debt find 
themselves greatly enhanced financial position. 
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The manner which the Allies manipulate the German 
internal debt can have very important effect upon the 
kind Germany which will develop live within the fam- 
ily nations. fundamental importance that this 
realized and understood and that policies which are adopted 
based upon that understanding. 

Most the more than 450 billion marks which were bor- 
rowed the Nazis during the war were obtained from the 
numerous German saving institutions, all which were 
largely patronized German laborers and the lower middle 
class. German aristocracy, which has always occupied 
the key positions the German General Staff and the Ger- 
man State Department, and the German industrial leaders 
who have profited handsomely from German nationalism, 
invest their accumulations property, industrial plants, do- 
mestic and foreign securities and precious metals and stones. 
inflation would improve the economic position this, the 
most pro-Nazi section the German population, while 
would utterly destroy all who had their savings stated 
definite number money units. 

the huge German debt adjusted the requirements 
the new situation reducing the value the units 
which stated, basis will laid for the re-establishment 
German militarism and nationalism. The democratic 
and labor sections the German population will feel that 
they have been betrayed again. They will also eco- 
nomically dependent that they will unable resist any 
new movement promising them bread and shelter; new 
German dictatorship would inevitably follow. 


THE OUTRIGHT CANCELLATION one-half three-fourths 
all debt outstanding would another obvious alterna- 
tive for bringing about the necessary reduction the Ger- 


n- 
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man internal debt. This would again largely eliminate 
the savings the German labor groups and the middle 
However, would superior inflation that would 
not give the industrialists and land-owners opportunity 
improve their absolute economic position. The ideal situa- 
tion would the German internal debt could handled 
such way that would aid the establishment 
strong middle class and independent labor faction. 
other words, the debt should managed manner which 
will increase the likelihood democratic Germany. 

One way which the German internal debt may re- 
duced and the sacrifices the German people equalized and 
the forces favorable democracy strengthened would 
substitute for the cancelled government debt shares the 
remaining valuable German property. (There are several 
other practical methods accomplishing this aim.) 
would mean that the ordinary German would retain stake 
the German economy. would also prevent the creation 
conditions which would produce the type mass depend- 
ence upon the government which existed 1932; also 
would prevent the creation economic atmosphere fa- 
vorable the rise communism. This type scheme 
could readily placed effect. 

The normal value all industrial capital and farm, ur- 
ban and resource lands would determined. Upon the 
basis this determined value there would issued all 
holders government and worthless industrial bonds 
(worthless due acts war) certificates representing own- 
ership all German productive property. These certifi- 
cates would represent right share the proceeds 
special tax which would levied upon the profits and rents 
arising from all German productive resources. There does 
not appear any just reason why the German who holds 
industrial bonds stocks undestroyed corporation 
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owns farm land valuable city site should left 
more favorable position than the holders government 
bonds securities destroyed corporations. fact, this 
situation should permitted, some 
might show net war profit. 

Certainly German should feel that war good be- 
cause enhanced his individual economic position. 
adoption plan similar that outlined above would 
largely eliminate this possibility, and that extent would 
decrease the likelihood war party arising Germany. 
addition, this type solution the problem the 
German debt would promote respect for justice and indi- 
cate the laborer and the average German citizen that the 
Allies appreciate their economic position. 

solution the sort indicated would divide the hold- 
ings property Germany that doubtful appre- 
ciable number would able provide themselves with the 
required goods and services for existence without having dur- 
ing the same period produced nearly equivalent value. 
the German economy increased prosperity the fact 
that the general population shared widely the owner- 
ship all property rights would contribute mightily the 
maintenance that prosperity. turn, the continued 
prosperity Germany would favorable factor the 
preservation world peace. 

State University 
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EVERYWHERE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, one encounters prophets 
war with Russia within ten years. Some would like hurry the war for- 
ward, while have presumably monopoly the atomic bomb. There 
are enough these prophets evil create uneasy atmosphere, this 
time, when what the world needs most solid backing public opinion 
for the efforts statesmen every country build sound world 
organization for peace and civilization. 

Some the war prophets are preaching good faith. This holds par- 
ticularly army men, whose whole mentality made the con- 
ception the insecurity peace. insecure, yet, God knows. 
not make more substantial progress toward international under- 
standing extremely insecure. And another world war come 
will have with Russia leading the one side and America leading the 
other. There are two other Powers equal the baleful job. 

But most the war talk lacks the quality good faith. American 
fascists capitalize the risk the hope riding power wave 
popular fear. Many representatives capital, grasping for any means 
curb the pretensions organized labor, impute radical labor factions 
the role Fifth Column the predicted conflict with Russia. 

Talk, particularly panicky talk, potent force. The First World War 
was more product panicky talk—mostly bad faith—than product 
seriously conflicting interests. have interests seriously con- 
flicting with Russia, but have malignant talkers, and has Russia. 

Suppose did fight Russia; what could come could destroy 
great cities, with the atomic bomb, and they could destroy our great cities 
they succeeded developing atomic bombs, which undoubtedly they 
will. Both sides could break any concentrated military movements, 
like those our armies the German invasion. The winner could pro- 
duce anarchy the beaten country. Organized government could not 
stand under the atomic bomb. But such war could produce peace. 
The bomb would incompetent track down guerilla bands. Neither 
can the flying fortress this. Guerillas and revolutionaries still have 
tracked down scattering military forces, days old. 

had better bend our energies establishing peace, while there 
yet time. The alternative not world power, but world anarchy. 

ALVIN JOHNSON 


Institute World Affairs, 
New York. 
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Introduction 


FRANZ long life his ideas did not 
get the attention they deserved. This bibliography com- 
piled the hope that will inspire the study his diverse 
writings, and may even stimulate translation, which, long be- 
fore his death, had hoped would soon undertaken. 

The bibliography not complete. was impossible 
consult all the necessary bibliographical tools. But 
hoped that nothing important has escaped. Only few 
his numerous articles published newspapers are included. 

The arrangement roughly broad subjects his main 
interests without any attempt break these down further. 
The subdivisions indicate the form the publications. 

far references reviews about Franz Oppenheimer’s 
publications appreciations his personality were found 


incidentally, they are included Part far this 
section the bibliography concerned, attempt thor- 
ough research was made. 
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Many Franz Oppenheimer’s books are the shelves 


public and university libraries the United States, and more 
should added soon conditions allow. Periodicals 


which articles are listed can best traced through the Union 
List Serials Libraries the United States and Canada. 
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Neue Folge, pp. 1928). 


Das Ende der Grenznutzentheorie? Eine Auseinandersetzung mit Franz Oppen- 
heimer, Wilhelm Vleugels, pp., Stuttgart, Poeschel, 1925. 


Review Dr. Wilhelm Vleugels, Ende der Grenznutzentheorie?” (Weltwirtschaft- 
liches 28, pp. 188-93, 1928). 


Theorie des Ertrages, [Review Walter Weddigen, des Ertrages,” 1927.] 
(Schmollers Jabrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und 52, pp. 
249-59, 1928). 


Franz Oppenheimer und die Theorie des Ertrages; eine Entgegnung, Walter 
Weddigen, (ibid., pp. 883-98, 1928). 

[Review Frieda Wunderlich, Jena, 1926], (Archiv 
fir Sozialwissenschaft und 59, pp. 1928). 


Die Abwanderung vom Lande und das “Goltz’sche Gesetz,” Peter Quante, 
(Schmollers Jabrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, 55, pp. 
63-107, 


Das Goltz’sche Gesetz, (ibid., 56, pp. 535-49, 1932). 


Das Gesetz; ein Nachwort, Peter Quante, (ibid., 56, pp. 550-4, 
1932), 
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Review Bruno Moll, “Gerechtigkeit der Wirtschaft,” 1932], (Archiv 
Rechts- und 26, pp. 1932/33). 


Freiland—Freigeld; Kritik der Geld- und Krisentheorie Silvio Gesells, 
schrift fiir schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft, [Basel] 71, pp. 313-43, 
1935). 


Arbeitslosigkeit, dem neuen Buch von Keynes, [Allgemeine Theorie 
des Zinses und des Geldes, Miinchen, 1936], (Zeitschrift 
zerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft, [Basel], 73, pp. 428-50, 1937). 


Review George Boyle, “Democracy’s Second Chance: Land, Work and Co-operation,” 
1941, (Am. Jour. Econ. pp. 1941/42). 


Capitalism Progressive Economic System, Glenn Hoover, (Am. 
Econ. Socio., pp. 191-2, 1941/42); (Re: Wages and Trade Unions). 


Capitalism and the Free Economy, (Answer Hoover), pp. 
1941/42). 


The War and the Myths Capitalism, George Raymond Geiger, (ibid., pp. 
311-2, 1941/42); (Re: Wages and Trade Unions). 


Views Capitalism and the Free Economy, (Summary discussion with Hoover 
and Geiger); (ibid., pp. 1941/42). 


Planning for reconstruction, [Reviews of] Aldous Huxley, “Ends and Means, 
quiry into the Nature Ideals and into the Methods Employed for their Realization,” 
New York, 1937; Blair Moody, “Boom Bust,” New York, 1941; Carey McWilliams, 
Fares the Land, Migrants and Migratory Labor the United States,” Boston, 1942], 
Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., pp. 131-8, 1942/43). 


National Policy and International Relations, [Review “United States 
Policy: Shield the Republic,” Walter Lippmann, 1943], (AM. Jour. Econ, Socio., 
pp. 275-6, 1943/44). 


New York 
(Continued 


Henry George: The Sullivan Controversy* 


ANNA GEORGE MILLE 


GEORGE, spite his many worries and responsibilities the 
leader movement for social reform, had not ceased the pains- 
taking editor The Standard. Louise her middle ’teens, 
had acted secretary William Croasdale the office the weekly— 
speaks the editor she knew him: 


never heard around that office any word about Mr. George that 
was not tribute some one his many noble qualities, save from the 
compositors. used common talk that Mr. George never sent 
back proof without margins filled with his closely written script. They 
made test one time, and herculean effort turned out proof that was 
typographically perfect, yet came back with filled margins like any other. 
“On second thought” would mutter this would better.” 
And then scratch, scratch, scratch. One day they threatened cut the 
margins off, top, bottom and sides, but inconsiderate foreman interfered. 
They might swear but they loved him, all did.* 


Louis Post, who helped George bear the burdens editorship, was 
man infinite patience. incident recounted Mrs. Crane illustrates 
this quality George’s associate. 


had written article for The Standard and had sent the office 
messenger, who had lost route. Croasdale, the managing 
editor, was furious. The door opened and mite boy, with tear- 
stained face appeared. terrible ten seconds for the poor child, 
before the door opened once more, this time admit the dignified figure 
Henry George, champion the weak. Putting hand the boy’s 
shoulder offered him coin and pushing the sobbing wretch out the 
room, looked over Mr. Post who had seated himself the desk. 
Croasdale’s eyes followed his and approvingly said: right Post— 

“Complaint,” answered the unperturbable Post, with chuckle. “I’m 
re-writing the 


After the McGlynn sensation, the circulation The Standard had 
dropped. levelled off about 25,000 but brought the owner little 
money. The weekly had comparatively large staff and, course, 

Copyright, 1946, Anna George Mille. section previously unpublished 


study, “Citizen the World”; see Jour. Econ. (April, 1942), 283n. 


notes sent writer Mrs. Crane 1938. See Land and Freedom, Jan.— 


Loc. 
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could not hope attract advertising. George, who was sanguine nature 
and usually gay manner, disclosed letter von Giitschow San 
Francisco, what weight the paper laid upon him. 


the paper, [George wrote] this has been constant anxiety, worry 
and hard work. But the election last year was blow between the eyes, 
and the circulation The Standard began steadily decline, while its 
advertising amounted hardly anything. Then came the split with Mc- 
Glynn and our withdrawal from third party politics. All this was abso- 
lutely unavoidable, except the risk far worse disaster thereafter, 
But its effect was exceedingly depressing, staggered and took the spirit 
out many our most earnest friends through the country and the 
momentous decline circulation and income went faster. would 
have been unable continue, but for the generous assistance some 


“fit hopefulness” had started The Standard, but within few 
months its founding had contemplated giving up. 


The drag and worry have been indescribable, and though pressing myself 
the very limit strength have felt that energies have been 
frittered away and that was not doing best work. The strain the 
last two years has been very great and has made much older. But told 
these friends would through till this year, least this election was 
over. Now however, feel very much better and very much more hope- 
ful about it. Within the last couple months the decline has stopped 
and The Standard has begun pick up, and all the indications are that the 
tide was turned. And have realized better than did before how much 
influence for good the paper has exerted, and how much more capable 
exerting. Perhaps after all the very best use could have made 
time and energy. has kept our friends touch and has diverted the 
movement from serious dangers. About all real value among our friends 
now recognize the wisdom the course took opposing separate nomi- 
nation, and are with firmer than ever. And hopefulness, and the con- 
sciousness doing something, succeeding the first dispirited feeling.’ 


Shortly after the presidential election 1888, William Saunders, now 
member Parliament, came America business. took Henry 
George back with him England for short holiday. was four years 
since the American had visited Great Britain, and found that much prog- 
ress had been made the advancement the cause. His two weeks’ visit 
was far from being holiday; spoke before assemblages ministers 
various denominations, before the Knights Labor, the Council the 
Financial Reform Association, and several other important meetings. 


Oct. 22, 1888, from Union Square. the private collection the writer. 
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The effect his brief tour, his fourth Great Britain, was important 
that his friends over there extracted from him promise that would 
return soon for extended speaking campaign. Accordingly, after few 
weeks the United States, devoted lecturing and attending tariff 
reform conference delegate from the New York Free Trade League, 
departed March, 1889, with his wife, his two daughters and young 
friend, Mary Cranford, for England. 

Beginning with the joyous greeting Southampton from the large group 
who came tender welcome them, the Americans had unforget- 
table experience. They visited delightful homes and travelled about Eng- 
land and Scotland, the economist making speeches everywhere. One 
the outstanding speeches this campaign was “Thy Kingdom Come,” 
delivered the Glasgow City under the auspices the Henry George 
Institute. quote few passages from this sermon-like address: 


Early Christianity did not mean, its prayer for the coming Christ’s 
Kingdom, kingdom heaven, but kingdom earth. Christ had 
simply preached the other world, the high priests and the Pharisees would 
not have persecuted Him, the Roman soldiery would not have nailed His 
hands the cross. was Christianity persecuted? Why were its first 
professors thrown wild beasts, burned light tyrant’s gardens, 
hounded, tortured, put death all the cruel devices that devilish 
ingenuity could suggest? 

was persecuted was great movement for social reform—the 
Gospel common fishermen with gladness, carried 
laborers and slaves into the Imperial City. The Christian revelation was 
the doctrine human equality, the fatherhood God, the brother- 
hood man. struck the very basis that monstrous tyranny that 
then oppressed the civilized world; struck the fetters the captive, 
the bonds the slave, that monstrous injustice which allowed class 
revel the proceeds labor, while those who did the labor fared 
scantily. That the reason why early Christianity was persecuted. And 
when they could longer hold down, then the privileged classes adopted 
and perverted the new faith, and became, its very triumph, not the 
pure Christianity the early days, but Christianity that, very great 
extent, was the servitor the privileged classes. There has been 
failure Christianity. The failure has been the sort Christianity 
that has been preached. 


This tour through England and Scotland was trying and ceaseless work 
for the protagonist, all but one his lectures were extemporaneous. The 
exception was his which had delivered first San Francisco, 


April Printed tract form the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, New 
ork, the speech continues demand students George’s ideas. 
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ten years before, and which usually gave when addressing Church 
congregation. The socialists did not make his path easy. 

want implore your forbearance,” wrote Sidney Webb March 8th, 
1889. you are denounced traitor and what not, Socialist 
newspapers, and ‘heckled’ Socialist questioners abused Socialist 
orators, will difficult not denounce Socialism return. But not 
so. They will only the noisy fringe the Socialist party who will 
this and will better for the cause which both have heart, 
you will avoid accenting your differences with 

George did not accentuate the differences between Georgism and Marx- 
ism the debate and Hyndman held St. James’ Hall, 
but spent most the time assigned him, explaining his own social 
philosophy and economic followed much the same tactics 
the National Liberal Club the debate held with Samuel Smith, 
who defended established interests and attacked the Georgist program 
land reform immoral. 

But partial surcease from work came for time when George with his 
family, and group English, Scottish, Irish and American friends, went 
Paris attend the land reform conference called together Michael 
Fliirscheim, ironmaster Baden Baden, whose great works turned out 
everything from ink well cannon. had written George: “You 
have done more for humanity these ten years than all the benevolent 
societies the whole 

was not conference devoted the socialization rent taxation, 
but George found international audience high mental calibre which 
gave him enthusiastic welcome. The official report the 
Conference for Land and Social Reform was made originally only French. 
George’s opening speech, translated from his English into French, then 
into German and then back into English reads part: 


The land question, with which are concerned, the bottom question. 
the starting point for all reforms. 

error believe that the land question relates only agriculture. 
concerns directly indirectly all who have pay rent, all who produce 
and exchange goods. concerns the townsman well the country- 
man, industry and trade much agriculture. 

Everything that man produces comes from the land. the site all 
production, all living, all labor. Without the earth man can 
nothing. 

From Keppel Street, Russell Square, London, March 1889. the Henry 
Collection, New York Public Library abbreviated HGC). 

July 1889. 

Baden Baden, Oct. 19, 1888, HGC. 
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Land monopoly the primary cause poverty. the other hand, 
land monopoly the source the accumulation capital the hands 
few. Through rents, royalties, tolls and tributes all kinds which 
takes under many different names, through the increase value and the 
improvements which alone gets the advantage, whether they are the 
result the labor others the natural effect increase population, 
the landowner acquires capital. This then invests the bank 
trade and industry, either the form loans, mortgages, stocks and 
shares, Government and municipal bonds. course time builds 
tremendous financial concentration which presses heavily the world 
labor. from landed privileges that the great fortunes have sprung, 
which have become the means oppression and exploitation. The concen- 
tration capital the child land 

His outstanding address, made the Conference was 
“True Free Trade.” was later translated and printed French. There 

This meeting Paris was the summer 1889. The French capital 
was thronged with visitors drawn the Exposition, and the Eiffel 
Tower, just built. Hardly had the Georges arrived there before Jennie 
became dangerously ill with combination diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
the first announcement the physician’s diagnosis, every other family 
the crowded pension moved out, bag and baggage, leaving the 
Georges meet the rent the entire place. When due the mother’s 
nursing (she had gentle little Sister the Sacred Heart assist her) 
the patient was out danger, Mr. George, leaving the womenfolk 
occupy the large apartment house, went Holland for brief and very 
successful trip. 

Although the anxiety over Jennie’s health had lifted, another worry came 
the form news discord The Standard office. For more than 
year, young Henry George Jr. had acted managing editor, but now while 
the real chief was away, two the dominant personalities the staff began 
show disloyalty. weekly, Twentieth Century, just started the 
Rev. Hugh Pentecost, McCready and Sullivan published 
attack the policy The Standard. the time, Sullivan was not only 
paid member The Standard’s staff, but, with his wife, was living, during 
the absence Mr. and Mrs. George Europe, their home. McCready 
left The Standard before the editor returned the United States, but 
Sullivan remained until was dismissed. few months later Sullivan 


Here given appeared Land and Liberty (London) September, 1934 and 
again January, 1946. This translation from the German translation from the 
original French, published Der der Bodenreform, Berlin, August, 1934. 

Hotel Continental, June 11, 1889. 

from the French and published the Joseph Fels Fund 1913. 
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circulated new attack the Pentecost paper entitled Collapse 
Henry George’s Pretentions.” began with abuse, and ended with 
statement that and Poverty” was founded upon Patrick Edward 
Dove’s “The Theory Human This charge plagiarism 
was widely noticed, that George felt forced make answer. The 
Standard reprinted the Sullivan attack, ignored the abuse and contended, 
twelve column article, that similarity thought and precedence 
stating proved that had plagiarized from Patrick Edward Dove, 
Dove must have plagiarized from Herbert Spencer, and Spencer from Wil- 
liam Ogilvie and Ogilvie from Thomas Spence, back only far 
1775. ended his article and the controversy with the statement: 


What are struggling for new and before undreamed-of thing. 
make new inventions, but simply destroy the artificial restrictions that 
have been imposed, and come back the natural order. 

When first came see what the root our social difficulties and 
how this fundamental wrong might cured the easiest way concen- 
trating taxes land values, had worked out the whole thing myself 
without conscious aid that can remember, unless might have been the 
light got from Bissett’s “Strength Nations” the economic charac- 
ter the feudal system. When published “Our Land and Land Policy” 
had not even heard the Physiocrats and the impot unique. But know 
was really star had seen, others must have seen too. 
have heard such men one after the other, have felt that they gave 
but additional evidence that were indeed the true track, and still 
more clearly showed that though against were ignorance and power, yet 
behind were hope and faith and the wisdom the ages—the deepest and 
clearest perceptions 


remained for later scholars determine and set out George’s unique 
contribution this age-old tradition. George himself was more interested 
spreading the doctrine than identifying himself with it. Some time 
previously had said The Standard: 

who would urge great reform will rejoice when others take its 
battle cry. And provided the victory won, will care but little who 
may claim 


abridged edition, omitting Dove’s quaint attack “Papistry,” published 
the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, New York. 

Vol. VI, No. (Oct. 19, 1889), See Henry George Jr., “Life Henry 
George,” New York, Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1942, 521. 

Vol. II, No. (Feb. 1888). 
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Science the Service the Human Person: 
Anniversary Note 


WHEN JOURNAL made its first appearance 1941, the project was 
the result rallying together social scientists and moral philosophers 
the basis manifesto that represented common denominator their 
tested conclusions and deeply-held convictions. manifesto has stood 
the test five years, and hence may repeated today statement 
what this project stands for. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL AND has been 
founded group specialists the social sciences and moral and 
social philosophy, association with men affairs, serve stimulus 
investigation special types problems these fields and medium 
publication for such studies. Its interests are confined problems that 
gain recognition the growing awareness the scientist and the scholar 
his added social responsibility time world-wide cultural crisis. 

The progress science, once the center man’s hopes for the orderly 
amelioration material conditions, has produced the horrors total war 
and mass and technological unemployment. The tremendous multipli- 
cation specialized knowledge and the irreconcilable divergences social 
tendencies characteristic our era have caused decline the prestige 
philosophy. This loss leadership has been shared the social 
sciences, for, dealing their problems policy with ends and purposes, 
these must look philosophy for guidance upon the consequent judgments 

Yet, developed with reference human needs and human practical 
controls, the technological powers science offer the material for 
rational social and economic organization. Founded upon recognition 
the dignity the human person and man’s unique society, the 
philosophical disciplines generate ideas that inspire and direct thinking 
the fields the social studies. Paced moral and practical development 
and dominated consideration for human the social sciences com- 
prise man’s best hope for social improvement. 

The conditions imply special dedication the scientific method and 
the philosophical process. Contemporary opinion seems agreed that social 
improvement must sought the rational control disease, poverty 
and inequitable economic arrangements—arrangements that find 
sanction reason morals—of social and political tension and war. 
The conviction spreading that the solution involves the development 
practical means for improving the spirit society, its social ethic; for 
abolishing the quasi-monopoly man’s natural environment; for bringing 
order into the chaos the tax system; for abolishing industrial monopo- 
lies and all special privileges; for aiding the experiments voluntary co- 
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operation which provide the only substitutes for State paternalism—in 
word, means for liberating the free spirit man. 

this conviction the founders have established this quarterly review 
foster study and discussion the problems and issues involved that 
rational control from the point view the relevant social sciences and 
philosophical disciplines providing suitable medium publication 
devoted entirely these special studies. 

Pre-supposed the common denominator its collaborators’ varying 
viewpoints tendency toward modern social reform orientation. Its 
founders, being predominantly Americans, and therefore susceptible 
American tendencies social and philosophical thought, are very largely 
drawn from among those who have been influenced, some degree, 
the social rationalism projected into American social studies the social 
philosopher, Henry George. The interests the review will reflect this 
tendency. Its founders have welcomed their circle specialists 
divergent tendencies stimulus fruitful inquiry. 

What the project amounts to, then, venture co-operation between 
the social sciences and related disciplines toward constructive synthesis 
social thought. Whether this synthesis can best achieved unified 
approach collaboration specialized approaches left the col- 
laborators discover. For the need such co-operation one need not 
plead beyond the aim specialized inquiry, reproduction the structure 
reality; the concept reality knows specialist borders. The Journal 
will serve its purpose gives ample voice those specialists who are 
trying cope with the challenge that modern society presents them. 


TRUE, course, that have not succeeded fostering study and 
discussion all the problems which should interested. can 
only hope that will said that have done the best job could 
under the circumstances. all our collaborators—on the editorial and 
business boards, the board the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, our 
contributors, our readers and critics, among the editors other scientific 
journals who have been hospitable and gracious their aid, 
among scholars and policy-makers business and government generally— 
extend our heartfelt thanks. May the results achieve the future 
worthy their efforts. 
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Education and the Modern Man* 


Francis NEILSON 


THE STEADY STREAM books education does not abate, although for 
generation has been shown that the efforts the moderns have 
brought schooling into disrepute. almost impossible keep with 
the output the presses this subject, and difficult estimating 
the worth these publications learn from them what should 
done reform the system. Most the authors not realize that they 
are great measure blame for the present state affairs. Until they 
become conscious the errors, their experiments may from bad 
worse. 

Perhaps right move will not made this matter until our in- 
structors realize that education the true sense the term not for 
the masses. The common school gives the opportunity every boy and 
girl test their capacity for learning the elements education. How- 
ever, those who survive the test are few that doubtful whether 
tenth our colleges and universities are necessary. least seventy-five 
per cent the pupils, owing economic pressure, shift early 
stage from the campus the workshop the farm. only the few 
who have the capacity and inclination continue their studies beyond 
the high school period. And education, understood the intel- 
lectual sense, very different from the schooling that considered suf- 
ficient for the boy girl who has earn living. Perhaps some prog- 
ress would made this difficult matter our mentors would draw 
severe line demarcation between instruction for the masses who must 
work for their living and those who desire master the exact sciences 
and the arts. 

the writing treatises upon education bore good and effective fruit, 
should all wise Socrates and rich Midas. Alas, the state 
the world reveals the sad neglect the counsel sages. The latest 
report the Federal Bureau Investigation upon the delinquency 
youth reminds sharply that there something radically wrong not only 
the home but the schools and colleges the country. The admon- 
itions administered regularly Edgar Hoover parents and society 


Education for Modern Man. Sidney Hook. New York: The Dial Press, 1946, 
237 pp., $2.75. 
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general seem fall upon dull ears, for has admit that the figures 
show alarming increase the crimes perpetrated youth (male and 
female). 

This woeful state affairs acts deterrent upon those who im- 
agine they know how solve (through educational processes), the 
problems that afflict us. Most the authors books education seem 
carry their work more less cheerfully utterly disregarding 
crime statistics and the figures illiteracy gathered during the draft. 
Does this mean that are persist with the system that yields such 
baneful results? Surely the most enthusiastic writer education must 
understand that since the common school system was inaugurated, wars 
have not only spread into all areas the world but have dumbfounded 
the ordinary citizen their horrible ferocity and destruction. 

Perhaps the truth the matter, this critic sees it, that the 
present system schools rotten the core. Certainly for generation 
least the instructors have had all their own way, and they have suc- 
ceeded changing the old common school curriculum out all recog- 
nition. Indeed, may said that the vast majority teachers today 
are the victims their predecessors’ experiments. 

What, then, can the taxpayer expect for his money? When illiteracy 
rife, now, who shall bear the blame but those who have formed 
themselves into trade union preserve their incompetency? There 
illiteracy the educated today that far more dangerous than the 
illiteracy the illiterate. alleged that the teachers are organized 
under totalitarian system which ironclad anything have 
heard Russia. Whether not this true, the records indicate 
clearly that they are not qualified (no matter how well organized they 
are) for the work they have undertaken the taxpayers’ expense. 

One source difficulty this matter that our mentors have 
touch with the home and with the adult pursuits those they have in- 
structed. Some years ago gave thirty lectures the literature the 
world summer class teachers who were working for degree 
education. The group comprised between thirty and forty women. Be- 
fore and after each lecture, discussed the problems that were causing 
some anxiety, and thus had the opportunity learn from them how 
well equipped they were for the task view. not case could 
find one person would hire teach child ten. The extraordinary 
thing about that experience was that every one who came the class was 
conscious great gaps her schooling. 
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For one who remembers quite clearly the system was forty 
fifty years ago, and who had the benefit night schools the time, 
easy matter contrast the superiority the teaching methods 
then and now. When was boy, teachers were well-informed persons, 
and not one remember was vain imagine that any time 
could afford stop learning. 

course familiar with the plea put forth that everything 
changed. another world now, and what was service our fathers 
and their sires utterly unsuitable the man who has taught how 
make living. the stupidest excuse for dilatoriness and in- 
competency that the teacher can make. Men are still men, and long 
they have work for food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, they will 
the same they were the days Plato. Nothing, indeed changed 
the economic sense. only the sphere spiritual things that 
there has been falling off. 

recorded the that when Solon talked the priests 
Egypt, learned they were informed about antiquity: 


Whatever happened either your country ours, any 
other region which are informed—if any action which noble 
great any other way remarkable has taken place, all that has been 
written down old, and preserved our temples; whereas you and 
other nations are just being provided with letters and the other things 
which States require; and then, the usual period, the stream from 
heaven descends like pestilence, and leaves only those you who are 
destitute letters and education; and thus you have begin all over 
again children, and know nothing what happened ancient times, 
either among among 

These wars suffer pestilence from heaven should remind vividly 
that but children” and have not learned from the past. have 
ignored the essential history peoples and nations, and how they suffered 
for their misdemeanors and lack education. The aged Critias has much 
tell that have forgotten ignored. early youth was spent 
when children considered great honor hear their elders discuss 
the questions the day. And think that most men age will admit 
that from the lips their elders they learned things never effaced from 
their memory. the reminded the value listening 
the experiences the old folk: 


Truly, often said, the lessons which have learned chil- 
dren make wonderful impression our memories, for not sure that 


Works Plato,” trans. Jowett, New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 
date, Vol. IV, Pr. pp. 
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could remember all that heard yesterday, but should much 
prised forgot any these things which have heard very long ago, 
listened the old man telling them, when child, with great interest 
the time; was very ready teach me, and asked him about them 
great many times, that they were branded into mind ineffaceable 
letters. soon the day broke began repeat them compan- 
ions, that they well myself might have material 


But what can the young learn from the average old man our day? 
Poor fellow! The victim Hollywood, the slave the radio and the pulp 
magazine! What impart the youth whose minds are molded 
the very trough which gave shape his own? has been said in- 
vestigator that there are two features the newspaper which the vast 
majority the citizens the country turn their attention morning and 
evening: the pages reserved for comic strips and the sport section. For 
many years have tested business men the matter they read the 
newspaper, and save very few cases they digest more than given 
the headlines. 

The turmoil and speed are too much for their tired minds. The events 
today obliterate their memory what occurred yesterday. And, yet, 
learn from those who gather statistics that the sale books during the 
war has exceeded all the expectations publishers. Whether the books 
have been read with understanding not quite another matter. has 
not been good fortune meet those business men who general con- 
versation reveal knowledge what has happened, which will bear them 
good stead when they have face the problems the future. 

Recently was attracted book entitled for Modern 
Man,” Sidney Hook. After reading it, asked ten dozen 
friends who were interested the subject they had seen it. Two 
three admitted that they had read reviews which praised highly. But 
have not yet found anyone with whom can discuss the contents the 
work. appears that not really treatise education much 
merely rebuttal quarrel between two schools thought. 
And, yet, the list educational ends which Dr. Hook presents us, 
six out the seven are canons that have always been accepted. cannot 
understand who would quarrel with the purpose they have view. 
sixth aim, however, somewhat new: 


some level; [education] should equip young men and women 
with the general skills and techniques and the specialized knowledge 
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which, together with the virtues and aptitudes already mentioned, will 
make possible for them some productive work related their 
capacities and 


This must included the list supply the deficiencies caused the 
abolition the system apprenticeship trades. Moreover, covers the 
educating boy girl the business how make living. 

Chapter entitled Ends Education,” the author considers 
important that education for growth should hand hand with educa- 
tion for democracy. Democracy elusive term; indeed, quite much 
the term “‘values.” For the stage has been reached when almost any 
political system can called democratic for vote-getting purposes. 
ever, must not consider this aim too seriously because underlying 
there seems notion that education gravely retarded some strange 
way social distinctions. England there was election year ago, 
and one the burning questions the platform was whether not was 
well abolish the old school tie. Now find that England 
“democracy” although has Socialist government and most the perma- 
nent officials are men who went public schools and still wear the same 
old ties. 

One would hard put find really democratic State. Such 
thing never existed; and, indeed, long men are men will never exist. 
without class distinction political impossibility, for the greatest 
snobs have always been those who have made their own way life. 
self-made men rise affluence, their desire for social exclusiveness increases. 
the men were rid themselves this aspiration, their wives and 
daughters would rebel and urge them take every social advantage that 
the increase wealth could obtain for them. 

Here our country suffer from just the same defects are apparent 
English and the French people. That the system government has 
little nothing with this matter can easily demonstrated look- 
ing with unprejudiced eyes the reports the growth education 
Germany and Japan during the early part this century. 

follow Dr. Hook along the line lays down demo- 
cratic approach the problem the education the future, for 
deeply disturbed about the persistence religious faiths and metaphysical 


beliefs, which some peculiar way affect the growth knowledge. Yet 
says: 


existence democratic communities which individuals con- 
religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs sincerely co-operate its 
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could remember all that heard yesterday, but should much 
prised forgot any these things which have heard very long ago, 
listened the old man telling them, when child, with great interest 
the time; was very ready teach me, and asked him about them 
great many times, that they were branded into mind ineffaceable 
letters. soon the day broke began repeat them compan- 
ions, that they well myself might have material 


But what can the young learn from the average old man our day? 
Poor fellow! The victim Hollywood, the slave the radio and the pulp 
magazine! What impart the youth whose minds are molded 
the very trough which gave shape his own? has been said in- 
vestigator that there are two features the newspaper which the 
majority the citizens the country turn their attention morning and 
evening: the pages reserved for comic strips and the sport section. For 
many years have tested business men the matter they read the 
newspaper, and save very few cases they digest more than given 
the headlines. 

The turmoil and speed are too much for their tired minds. The events 
today obliterate their memory what occurred yesterday. And, yet, 
learn those who gather statistics that the sale books during the 
war has exceeded all the expectations publishers. the books 
have been read with understanding not quite another matter. has 
not been good fortune meet those business men who general con- 
versation reveal knowledge what has happened, which will bear them 
good stead when they have face the problems the future. 

Recently was attracted book entitled for Modern 
Man,” Sidney Hook. After reading it, asked ten dozen 
friends who were interested the subject they had seen it. Two 
three admitted that they had read reviews which praised highly. But 
have not yet found anyone with whom can discuss the contents the 
work. appears that not really treatise education much 
merely rebuttal quarrel between two schools thought. 
And, yet, the list educational ends which Dr. Hook presents us, 
six out the seven are canons that have always been accepted. cannot 
understand who would quarrel with the purpose they have view. The 
sixth aim, however, somewhat new: 


some level; [education] should equip young men and womes 
with the general skills and techniques and the specialized knowledge 


pp. 371-2. 
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which, together with the virtues and aptitudes already mentioned, will 
make possible for them some productive work related their 
capacities and 


This must included the list supply the deficiencies caused the 
abolition the system apprenticeship trades. Moreover, covers the 
aim educating boy girl the business how make living. 

Chapter entitled Ends Education,” the author considers 
important that education for growth should hand hand with educa- 
tion for democracy. Democracy elusive term; indeed, quite much 
the term For the stage has been reached when almost any 
political system can democratic for vote-getting purposes. How- 
ever, must not consider this aim too seriously because underlying 
there seems notion that education gravely retarded some strange 
way social distinctions. England there was election year ago, 
and one the burning questions the platform was whether not was 
well abolish the old school tie. Now find that England still 
“democracy” although has Socialist government and most the perma- 
nent officials are men who went public schools and still wear the same 
old ties. 

One would hard put find really democratic State. Such 
thing never existed; and, indeed, long men are men will never exist. 
State without class distinction political impossibility, for the greatest 
snobs have always been those who have made their own way life. 
self-made men rise affluence, their desire for social exclusiveness increases. 
the men were rid themselves this aspiration, their wives and 
daughters would rebel and urge them take every social advantage that 
the increase wealth could obtain for them. 

Here our country suffer from just the same defects are apparent 
the English and the French people. That the system government has 
little nothing with this matter can easily demonstrated look- 
ing with unprejudiced eyes the reports the growth education 
Germany and Japan during the early part this century. 

difficult follow Dr. Hook along the line lays down demo- 
cratic approach the problem the education the future, for 
deeply disturbed about the persistence religious faiths and metaphysical 


beliefs, which some peculiar way affect the growth knowledge. Yet 
says: 


_The existence democratic communities which individuals con- 
flicting religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs sincerely co-operate its 
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support indicates that possible find criteria for accepting 
racy that not depend revelation intuition. Indeed, claim that 
democracy uniquely entailed only one set theological 
physical intuitions, and that one can sincerely consistently 
democrat who does not embrace them, not only logically false—it im- 
perils the very existence democratic 

may dull witted, but fail see what democracy has with 
“religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs.” this country have ad- 
herents nearly all the faiths that are known today. Surely Dr. Hook 
does not want infer that the conflict opinions these cults has 
any way retarded the progress education. And for metaphysical be- 
liefs affecting the work instructors, must confess that have been 
under the impression for great many years that metaphysicians are rare, 
even the academies, virtue itself. not remember when, col- 
lege university, had five minutes conversation with metaphysician 
who did not apologize for his disinclination drawn the question. 
Somehow this nebulous thing—democracy—so often referred the 
journals, survives spite all “religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs.” 

English psychologist, who spent years American university, 
told that there were many kinds democracy practiced our 
States there were varieties pickles, and perhaps the only person who 
could speak with authority the subject was the ward heeler. 
shrewd observer did not confuse even our political democracy its best 
with “mobocracy.” 

Some our critics not hesitate say that they have found here 
more racial and social hatred, more political graft and corruption, even 
time peace, than have been reported from all the European States. 
what extent the education this country responsible for this terrible 
state affairs? Dr. Hook understands with most that education 
has for its aim the making decent citizen. Where are the decent citi- 
zens strong enough force shape our political institutions idealwards— 
toward the Jeffersonian goal? 

Religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs worked havoc with prelates 
and statesmen for many centuries, but thought that society the main 
had rid itself these troubles not long after the French Revolution when 
the up-to-date rationalists appeared force. Why the remnants that 
are left religious faiths and metaphysical beliefs should stumbling 
blocks the disadvantage democratic education cannot under- 
stand. For although all men are metaphysicians, whether they know 
not, seldom hear anyone discuss the question his beliefs. 

Ibid., 10. 
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Chapter that learn what seems the chief reason for 
Dr. Hook’s treatise. selects Chancellor Robert Hutchins, Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen, and Dr. Mortimer Adler the chief exponents 
the theory that “the appropriate end education can deduced from 
the true nature Certainly, gadgets not change the nature 
man. They may alter his habit, but his nature remains untouched, for 
matter what invention thrust upon him make life harder, 
still land animal and his nature governed that economic fact. The 
conditions every part the world show unmistakably that the na- 
ture man different than was the days Bonaparte, Caesar, 
Alexander. 

When went school, never heard anything about the hair-splitting 
controversies that rage today. The instructors the Liverpool Institute 
were there teach the pupils, and they enlightened them the best 
their knowledge. The curriculum was based upon what are called the lib- 
eral arts, but nobody ever mentioned them. school turned out not 
only good scholars but first-class bankers, merchants, and teachers. What 
the modern man will think Dr. Hook’s controversies Chapter (if 
takes the trouble read them), not know. But this feel sure: 
there not business man acquaintance who interested 
them. imagine modern industrialist becoming deeply engrossed 
the following: 


rational conception one waranted evidence and concep- 
tion the world may rational the evidence points the fact that 
men are irrational and the world chaotic. not saying they are but 
contesting the relevance priori metaphysical deduction these 
questions. Nor denying that the study philosophy has im- 
portant place the liberal arts curriculum. has many justifications— 
among them the achievement methodological sophistication that may 
immunize students against the confusion definitions linguistic reso- 
lutions with empirical hypotheses varying degrees generality, which 
constitutes much traditional and popular 


The teacher who would present education such form for modern 
man would gain few pupils. And yet, Dr. Hook reminds us: teacher 
the kingpin the educational system. makes and breaks pro- 
using simple language that can readily understood. should in- 
dulge such terms those quoted above, would break any system 


Ibid., p- 15. 
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education that has ever been devised. would advise Dr. Hook, does 
not think impertinence part, read Pringle-Pattison’s article 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica “Scholasticism,”* Norman Kemp 
Smith’s Commentary Kant’s Critique Pure speci- 
mens how present profound subjects simple, readable way. 

Paragraph after paragraph this work beyond the understanding 
the man who has been educated the present system. Furthermore, Dr. 
Hook’s ideas about what calls science are years behind the times. 
says: views man professes today about God, human freedom, 
Cosmic Purpose and personal survival, cannot reasonably hold them 
ignorance the scientific account the world and can and 
does. And pity that Dr. Hook indicates many places that 
not aware the revolution that has been taking place the thought 
scientists. pointed this out article some months 

This book, for Modern Man,” seems written 
for professors, not for laymen. looking through again for the mark- 
ings that made when first read it, have become more convinced than 
ever that improvement can made education those who follow 
the ideas Dr. Hook. Not once the work does give the slightest 
indication that has been touch with the child the youth after 
has gone into the world make living. His recommendations what 
education should for modern man are conclusive one point: 
need sabbatical year which meet the bankers, the merchants, the 
manufacturers, and the trade unionists the country, just learn what 
they are thinking and what they not know. says: 


What, concretely, should the modern man know order live in- 
telligently the world today? What should require that learn 
subject matters and skills his educational order that may 
acquire maturity feeling, judgment, action? Can indicate the 
minimum indispensables liberal education the modern world? This 
approach recognizes that subject per inherently liberal all times 
and places. But also recognizes that within given age given cul- 
ture, the enlightenment and maturity, the freedom and power, which 
liberal education aims impart, more likely achieved mastery 
some subject matters and skills than others. short, principles 
must bear fruit specific programs specific times. what follows 
shall speak studies rather than conventional courses. 

Eleventh edition, 1911, Vol. XXIV, pp. 

London, Macmillan and Co., 1923. 


and the Liberal Arts Education,” Am. Jour. Econ. Vol. 
No. (January, 1945), pp. 155-74. 
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(1) The liberally educated person should intellectually home 
the world physical nature. should know something about the earth 
inhabits and its place the solar system, about the solar system and its 
relation the cosmos. should know something about mechanics, heat, 
light, electricity and magnetism the universal forces that condition any- 
thing may become. should just intimately acquainted with 
the nature man biological species, his evolution, and the discoveries 
experimental genetics. should know something about the structure 
his own body and mind, and the cycle birth, growth, learning and 
decline. have even glimmer understanding these things, 
must beyond the level primary description and acquire some grasp 
the principles that explain what observes. Where intelligent grasp 
principles requires knowledge mathematics, its fundamental ideas 


should presented such way that students carry away not only the 
sense mathematics tool for the solution problems but study 
types order, system and language. 


Such knowledge important the individual merely because its 
intrinsic fascination. Every subject from numismatics Sanskrit possesses 
intrinsic interest those who are curious about it. 


And this for the modern man—in democracy, presume! Such 
precise encyclopaedia knowledge appalls me, and prompted ask 
Dr. has ever met university any professor who has mas- 
tered the course recommends. 
New York 


Urban Tax Reform Re-examined 


The Self-Supporting City. Gilbert Tucker. New York: Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, 1946, 108 pp., $1. 

Mr. Tucker has presented the cause reduced tax exactions build- 

typified the Pittsburgh plan, attractive and readable manner. 

has covered the various pros and cons this perennial issue with com- 

thoroughness. 

like Mr. Tucker’s presentation deals with the practical question 


application. The theory land valuation taxation has been well pre- 
sented and re-presented many times, but few students give the problem 
practical application any thought. 

would have appreciated some comment from the author whether 
possible absorb all economic rent, the generally recognized ideal, and 
still retain capital value assessable against the owner, eventually the user 
the property. course, capital value would inhere the taxing 
social value would arise which could dictatorially valued 
Op. cit., pp. 85-7. 
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and taxed the user regardless its earning power. The assessor would 
clover, conformity assessment market price, capital value, 
could not involved. Appraising capital value without benefit sale 
mortgage asking price would steering ship without compass. 

All the difficulties involved now learning the net economic rent 
improved property, erecting structure vacant property from 
which economic rent might deduced, would still with us, such as, 
gross normal rents, normal expenditure for heat, light, repairs, decorating, 
management, depreciation, rate investment allowable the entrepreneur, 
rate capitalization net earnings value, similarly now exists when 
economic value the assessor’s avenue approach assessing land and 
building capital values. 

order absorb all economic rent, statement net earnings should 
filed each year. The State must then annually assess capitalized value 
these net earnings, otherwise residual might left for capitalization 
and sale. Even so, future (possibly increased) rentals originally con- 
tracted under long term leases paid the future would not valued. 
This would speculative, not economic, rent. Such drastic assessment 
administration assessors, politically-minded, frequently changing, demo- 
cratically elected, even competent, secure the full economic rent—even 
the proper statements were obtainable—would too much expect. 

The full economic rent deducible only from earnings statements 
each individual property, derived must from many guesses 
normalcy the reported income and expenses. such statements were 
generally available, then the assumption that the taxpayer will generally 
get the benefit these estimates (the evidence for reduction always 
stronger than evidence for increase), does today, residual income 
attributable the land may always expected, and therefore capitaliz- 
able value. But the process appraisal becomes detailed, particular, rather 
than general and relative. 

Appraisal the economic value department store operated the 
owner would particularly difficult, are get the entire economic 
rent. such cases discovery the rental due use the site inordi- 
nately difficult. 

profit and loss statement must furnished which may largely 
affected good poor management. Exorbitant salaries may taint the 
result; likewise, questions depreciation and obsolescence, not only the 
buildings but also the tangible property, questions inventory policy, 
reserves for bad debts and many others. Department store property 


. 
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generally assessed today evidence sales other nearby real property, 
land leases, lessor’s lessee’s estates. all economic rent taken, 
would deprived such evidence. 

If, practically speaking, cannot reach the full economic rent, then 
the question arises, what proportion should taken? The answer probably 
is, all can get, realizing that balance will always remain for capitali- 
zation. 

The data building permits relating Pittsburgh (p. 101) does not 
offer anything value the cause land value assessments. The para- 
graph its abnormal stimulation Pittsburgh construction comparison 
with Cleveland construction seems erroneous. From “The Science and 
Practice Urban Land Valuation,” Walter Pollock and Karl 
Scholz (p. 248) deduce the following per capita building values for 
1913 and 1925, the years transition involved reaching per cent 
assessments improvements; for comparative purposes present per 
capita values for Cleveland for the same years: 


Per Capita Building Valuations Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Per Cent ............ 


Apropos Pittsburgh’s relative position the matter structural 
values, Roy Wenzlick’s valuable statistical book the trend construc- 
tion shows that the number permits filed for new construction during 
the first quarter this year was 347 Pittsburgh, while was 985 
Cleveland; for the first quarter 1944 was Pittsburgh against 
119 permits filed Cleveland. The population the metropolitan area 
Pittsburgh was given 1,994,000, and Cleveland 1,214,943. 

All this may purely temporary picture. certainly illusory. 
Values may due poor assessing conditions, initially latterly, here 
there. Assessment values may rise due special reappraisal activities 
one the other district, new assessment vigor assessors. 
Furthermore, the effect the Pittburgh experiment might have been some- 
what neutralized the more drastic valuation improvements the 
latter were diminished assessments, softening assessments 
land values rates levy increased. 

The Pittsburgh story valuable illustration the procedure for 
lifting the burden from labor’s product but the Pittsburgh evidence its 
beneficial effect fragmentary, not persuasive. Pittsburgh’s growth 
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due more, believe, relief from tangible personal property taxation than 
its graded real property assessment system; but above all her strategic 
location for the production steel with cheap transportation coal 
the Ohio River. 

Mr. Tucker’s objective could better indirectly secured, without these 
tremendous, long drawn out, obstacles, through the constitutional exemp- 
tion clause, applied residences and industrial buildings. Debt limita- 
tion laws, rate limitation laws, statutory maximum tax rates, popular vote 
for increases, constitutional inhibitions—these are not offended such 
exemptions. Yet they tend transfer the tax burden more and more 
speculative land values and liberate labor values. 

ZANGERLE 


Office the County Auditor, 
Cuyahoga County, 


Prospects for American Business 


Post-War Markets. Edited Jay Howenstine, Jr. Washington, C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1945, 184 pp., $2.45. 

Government economists the Bureau Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce have recently compiled and interpreted considerable amount data 
the opportunities that lie ahead for American business. The principal 
findings this research are summarized the present volume. 

foreword Amos Taylor, the basic assumption underlying this 
work stated Our analyses have proceeded the now widely 
accepted proposition that high level productive employment may 
maintained after the war.” The principal questions answered reference 
the basic assumption are: What will the total volume business 
most people who want work have productive jobs after the war? How 
has the war affected the possibility reaching that goal? What will 
the magnitude the accumulated demand for big backlog 
purchasing power exists the form extra What opportuni- 
ties will the estimated national market offer How can the market 
potential for specific products determined? 

answer these questions, the analysis divided into two parts. 
liminary sections are devoted general topics such the national eco- 
nomic outlook, wartime savings, expanding incomes, prospects for foreign 
trade, and market analysis. Within brief compass, these sections sketch 
the overall economic future terms the assumptions that have been 
made. The remaining thirty sections, forming the second part the analy- 
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sis, examine specific economic activities such construction, machinery, 
electrical goods, textiles, plastics, natural resources and transportation. 

interest are the methods and assumptions utilized developing pre- 
dictions. The sales particular group products such farm equip- 
ment, are statistically compared the gross national product, year year, 
for the period the basis the trends for this period cer- 
tain hypothetical projections are derived. The projections for the period 
1940 1946 are considerable interest. assumed level the gross 
national product for 1946 used only for the purpose illustration. This 
level based the following assumptions: first, that the war and the 
immediate job the reconversion period will over the end 1946, 
before; second, that 96.5 per cent those seeking employment will 
have productive jobs; and, finally, that prices will the same 1942. 

making these hypothetical projections, the analysts were aware that 
each assumption was subject considerable distortion. The accuracy 
the projections limited the extent that the content the assumptions 
departs from actual conditions. The methods employed this volume 
might have been more fruitful different sets assumptions had been 
applied the data. population projections, used estimating future 


populations, customary use different sets assumptions, leading 
optimum, medium, low predictions. the present volume, only opti- 
mum assumptions have been employed. 

The American Council Public Affairs praised for bringing 
the general reader and the American businessman the research gov- 
ernment economists. preparing this summarization, the editor, Dr. 
Howenstine, has handled the material very capably. 
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Upper Darby, Pa. 
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The Story The Freeman* 
Francis NEILSON 


FIRST MEETING WITH ALBERT Jay Nock. II: THE PUBLICATION 
“How War.” III: HELEN FOUNDER The Freeman. IV: 
Nocx The Nation. The Freeman. THE POLICY THE NEW 
wEEKLY PAPER. VII: THe starr. VIII: THe THIRD YEAR. IX: LITERARY 
THE CULTURAL DISTINCTION The Freeman. XI: THE END The Free- 
man. XII: EDITORIAL APPRENTICESHIP The Freeman. 

TWENTY-TWO YEARS since the short career The Free- 
man came end, and strangely enough, the memory 
will not must have been singularly attractive 
journal many its readers because reminded fre- 
quently its existence and the present need for weekly 
short time ago woman who remembers pleaded 
with tell the story, for, she said, she knew several people 
who were laboring under strange delusions about how came 
be, how was edited, and why suddenly came end. 

For more than decade after the last number was pub- 
lished, received letters from subscribers asking certain 
reports concerning the management and editorship were true. 
paid little heed the fantastic stories that were woven 
around its life and those its staff and management. Leg- 
ends, like ivy, cling strange edifices, but some those that 
have grown about The Freeman have not the substance 
old wall ruined tower for support. 

Now that Mrs. Neilson, the founder the weekly, has 
passed away, perhaps would better for her memory’s sake 
commit paper the story its inception and extraordi- 
nary career. There interesting narrative behind its be- 

Copyright 1946 Francis Neilson. 

was intention deal with the story the launching and publication The 
Freeman the second part “Reminiscences,” but late the requests from 


friends deal with now have increased, and they urge that should not wait until 
Reminiscences” see the light day. 


7 


Francis Neilson 


ginning and, this touches upon some historical matter, 
think should told. 

First Meeting with Albert Jay Nock 
HAD NOT KNOWN Brand Whitlock, The Freeman might 
never have seen the light day. This may seem peculiar 
those who have often asked how and why Mrs. Neilson 
decided spend much money weekly which, because 
its “old-fashioned notions,” had very little chance pay- 
Yet true, for was through Brand Whitlock 
that became acquainted with Albert Jay Nock. 

Crossing the Atlantic the “Lusitania” the autumn 
1912, was accosted deck man who asked were 
Frank Neilson. The person was Whitlock. had known 
about each other for many years, and all such acquain- 
tanceships this was the only one can remember when not 
even letter had passed between the parties. Whitlock and 
many friends common, and after knew each other, 
often remarked how peculiar was that had never 
exchanged line ever met. Brand spent some time 
England, and took him the House Commons and made 
him known friends. After was appointed Minister 
Belgium, exacted promise from visit him 
Brussels. There went and spent the Easter holidays 1914 
with him the embassy. 

One day lunch, after had been golfing Ravenstein, 
outside Brussels, showed letter had received from 
Nock. From gathered they were very old friends and that 
they had much After the war broke out, kept 
close touch with Whitlock, and corresponded fre- 
quently. was deeply interested the book that was 
writing upon diplomacy and urged keep him informed 
its progress. 
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“How Diplomats War” was finished the day before 
Christmas, 1914, and daughter, Marion, typed every word 
it. Those friends who read manuscript urged 
publisher once. sent two English houses; both 
rejected unpatriotic document. Then tried the 
London branch old publishers, Lippincott Com- 
pany. The letter that received from them denouncing the 
work could not called courteous. After these rebuffs, such 
men Ramsay MacDonald, Dr. Stanley Mellor (who held 
Martineau’s pulpit and three four members 
Parliament who did not see eye eye with the government 
thought better wait until the readers publishing houses 
had sobered up. For everybody expected the war 
short one and, Lord Esher said, those who were charge 

had been very ill during the autumn, and doctor 
advised get away from London. was diffi- 
cult know where go. the war progressed, began 
feel the economic pressure, many others did, and, re- 
duce the outlay, determined double with parents 
Liverpool. They were feeling the pinch and, they had 
large house, there was plenty room for wife and two 
children. The arrangement combining the two families 
under one roof lessened considerably the expense and was 
great relief parents and me. 

Shortly after finished Diplomats Make War,” had 
another bout sickness, and the doctor advised seek 
place across the river the Wirral Peninsula, there enjoy 
the sun and air. was fortunate finding one the first day 
search. Captain Pritchard, who formerly commanded 
the “Mauretania,” had retired and lived Meols. The war 
hit him severely, and was obliged get rid his house. 


Francis Neilson 


was roomy enough for us, and late the spring moved 
across the Mersey. 

were scarcely settled our new abode when received 
letter, written Oxford, from Albert Jay Nock. had 
note introduction from Brand Whitlock and asked 
could come visit June [1915] and stay for some time, 
afterwards turned out that was sail back America 
from Liverpool, but the day the ship’s departure had not 
been fixed. 

When greeted him Lime Street Station, saw not the 
man that had pictured from the description given 
Whitlock, but medium-sized, thin person who seemed 
suffering from some nasal complaint and eruption upon 
his face. thought looked rather ill, and hoped were 
not have sick patient our hands. were able put 
him with some degree comfort, and said was glad 
with us. For the first day two volunteered little 
information about his trip, but gathered from remarks 
made that had seen Robert Dell France, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald London, and Gilbert Murray Oxford. did 
not take long, however, for discover that visitor was 
more interested looking for information than giving 
any particulars about himself. 

One night when people had retired, and sat far 
into the morning, and that chat learned had been sent 
mission England Bryan, who was then Secretary 
State. Brand Whitlock, Nock said, had informed someone 
the State Department that knew the trouble was 
all about.” referred several times the strange situation 
Washington which emissaries the President were 
entering into negotiations with the British Foreign Office 
about which the State Department was not informed. 
left guess who the persons were and how difficult 
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had been for him get any definite information concern- 
ing the work they were carrying on. this long conver- 
sation with him realized that was withholding from 
the true purpose his visit, and before parted that night 
can quite frank with me, Mr. Nock. have 
harbor more secrets the kind which you’re interested 
than ever know about the State Department 
Washington.” 

Then told him that would help him all would 
let him have the manuscript Diplomats Make War” 
America, had persuaded let him take the work 
New York and find publisher for it. 

There seemed hitch somewhere, however. had 
told him meeting with Huebsch London the 
time the outbreak the war and that, had mentioned 
him intention gathering notes together and 
writing book diplomacy, perhaps the work should 
offered first Huebsch. The idea did not seem strike 
Nock good one, and thought would better for 
leave him because had “great influence” with 
certain men the publishing business. Taking the manu- 
script, left Liverpool the 


The Publication “How Diplomats Make 

WROTE occasionally during the following months 
but never mentioned anything about finding publisher for 
“How Diplomats Make War.” Nor was there word any 
his communications about his mission Europe what 
work was then engaged upon. 

the summer 1915 wore on, lost weight, and the 
neurasthenic pains arms and neck increased. first 
wife and girls—all three born America—were out and out 
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pacifists and urged take them back the States, 
spoke doctor about this, and said that thought 
the trip would good thing for me. With this purpose 
mind, went London consult lawyer and ask the 
advice friends. put the matter before Sir Thoma; 
Lipton, strongly urged take the voyage, and Lord 
Furness was good enough find accommodations for 
the “Rotterdam.” After was sure passports, and that 
the passage was booked, wrote Nock and told him hoped 
see him within few weeks. met the dock and 


took small hotel where had engaged rooms for 


and other friends America had imagined that the 
lecture agencies would find plenty work for me. 

day two after were settled, asked Nock had 
done anything about finding publisher for “How Diplomats 
Make War.” said, gave the copy Ben 
[B. Huebsch].” When noticed disappointment, 
looked little guilty and suggested that might 
Huebsch and find out what thought about Ben greeted 
warmly and said would give the book his attention and 
let know his opinion few days. 

Nock had not touched the manuscript. When was sub- 
mitted Huebsch, was just the same state had been 
when wrote the last line Christmas time, 1914—six 
months before met Nock. Both Huebsch and asked him 
would prepare for the printer. readily consented 
this, and was fortunate did because was offered 
some speaking engagements and about Boston during the 
period when the work the galleys was done. 

wrote introduction the book, which did not see 
until was published anonymously the work British 
Statesman.” The reason why the volume did not appear 
under name was that was still member Parliament 
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and had not yet received from the Prime Minister notice 
the acceptance resignation. 

his introduction the first edition “How Diplomats 
Make War,” Nock says: 


met the author England last June, when was looking into the 
political aspects and antecedents her situation. was reticent first, 
but circumstances favoured his confidence, because already knew great 
deal what had tell me. Finally, mentioned having the manu- 
script this book, and said that had intended publishing about the 
time the war broke out; fact, his preliminary arrangements had been 
made. The year had yielded new material, however, which had put 
down the form dictated notes. gave all the manuscript, 
telling edit saw fit and use own judgment about publishing 
the United States. 

brought the book home with and put together with practically 
editing; perhaps four pages would cover excisions. were then 
the midst the trade-controversy with England and the submarine- 
controversy with Germany. Feelings were high, and thought that 
account that the real purport and value the book might obscured 
published then. But that has subsided now; and intimations reach 
from abroad which seem show that many our opinions may shortly 
undergo revision, and that may shortly get better and saner view 
the policies, and also the policy they indicate for us. 
the time seems right publish. 


this statement there are one two details that should 
corrected. The manuscript Nock took America was 
the finished work, and the book was published was 
written, with the exception paragraph seven lines 
which appeared him anticlimax. When pointed 
out me, readily consented deleting it. There was 
“putting the book together.” was complete. The editing 
that performed his excellent way was concerned with 
spellings, certain terms that were somewhat foreign the 
average American reader, and page headings. The mistake 
that makes saying that neither Ramsay MacDonald nor 

First ed., New York, Huebsch, November, 1915, pp. 
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his associates the Union Democratic Control ever “saw 
natural one, for did not tell him who had seen the work. 
MacDonald read March, 1915, but presume that, when 
Nock saw him later the year, never occurred Ramsay 
mention that had written book diplomacy. 

There much more that could said about the publica- 
tion Diplomats Make War,” but the story, have 
set down, should sufficient satisfy those who for 
long have bitterly complained about rumors the alleged 
co-authorship Nock the work. Never hearing 
did give the slightest hint pretending share its author- 
ship with me, and for years refused listen the stories 
that were circulated about his claim. 

was not long before realized that would easy 
matter for make both ends meet the United States, 
had depend upon the fees paid forum speakers. 
After six weeks saw funds depleted and little chance 
replenishment. The plays which had been successful few 
years before were longer given, and one day told Nock 
that would have turn some other direction make 
money for the larder. asked had piece submit 
managers. Luckily had brought with dramatization 
Charles Sheldon’s novel,* and though seemed utterly im- 
probable that play that type would interest people during 
war, the Edison Company bought the picture rights it. 
The sum they paid enabled keep out debt. 
had few more engagements speak small fees. 

Anxiety about the future wife and children was like 
millstone round neck, and the doctors had consult 
told was obstacle the improvement health. 
For the first time life found effort speak for 


ix. 
Crucifixion Philip Strong.” 
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hour. Friends and physicians repeatedly said, 
but knew that submitted their advice, all proba- 


bility would put bed. There was nothing for but 


7 


work, 
was the midst writing Strong Man’s House” 


when lecture agency Chicago offered more than 
dozen speaking engagements, could leave New York 
once. was then nearly Christmas time. 


Helen Swift, Founder The Freeman 

Now THERE MUST interlude—not digression—in 
which must deal with acquaintanceship with Helen 
Swift Morris, the founder The Freeman. met her 
large dinner party given Sir Henry Dalziel and Lloyd 
George the House Commons, 1911, when play, 
“The Butterfly the Wheel,” was the success the London 
season. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Morris were the chief guests 
this party. Dalziel placed next Mrs. Morris and, 
when, after dinner, repaired the terrace the House, 
hour telling her the history the 
friendship sprang which ripened rapidly during her stay 
inLondon. Soon first wife and children were visitors 
the Morris apartment the Ritz Hotel. 

1912 business about plays took America, and 
visited Chicago where the Morrises entertained me. little 
thought that time that Edward Morris’ days were num- 
bered, and was deeply shocked the next year when learned 
his death. wrote letters sympathy Mrs. Morris, 
and she responded with friendly warmth. Then 1914, just 
before the war broke out, she visited England, and when 
saw her off Waterloo Station she suggested wife that 
should all return the United States. 


her death, singularly, she was preparing paper the subject. See AM. Jour. 
Econ. Vol. No. (July, 1945), 
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The call lecture and about Chicago, 1915, was per- 
haps the most extraordinary event that could have happened, 
was quite unforeseen—utterly unexpected. soon the 
arrangements with the lecture agency were completed, tele- 
graphed Mrs. Morris and received reply invitation 
stay her house. She came the station meet me, and 
was amazed see the shocked expression her face when 
she looked me. 

“You’re ill,” she said. did not know had changed 
much. Perhaps could not have lived through that awful 
winter, traveling here and there heavy snowstorms, had 
not been for her care and the wonderful refuge her palatial 
house. 

Soon had more offers engagements than had the 
strength fulfill, and was obliged lay novel aside 
because have never been able write while traveling 
train. How got through the season not know, for 
was prolonged fight against physical weakness and pain. 

was obliged lay again early the spring 1916, 
and this respite from traveling and lecturing gave the 
chance finish Strong Man’s House.” sent the manu- 
script Nock because had promised, after “How Diplo- 
mats Make War” was issued, let him have whatever wrote 
that could immediately get touch with the publishers. 
returned the novel saying was good yarn but that 
did not know anyone New York who would take the 
trouble read that time. had fulfilled promise 
and felt free send Hewitt Hanson Howland, the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. accepted once, and the 
book was published the following autumn. 

Nock admitted had been mistaken about and that 
was surprised the extraordinary reception got from the 
reviewers. There was talk dramatizing and movie com- 
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panies bidding for the rights, but the entrance this country 
into the war the following spring put end all that, and 
died prematurely. 

For more than eighteen months after left for the west, 
saw little nothing Nock. wrote occasionally but 
gave information what was doing. gathered 
from his letters that was hard up. odd moments had 
worked upon piece called “Barriers.” But the theme 
developed, the United States approached the dreaded partici- 
pation the European war. Realizing this, knew how 
futile was think submitting this play any manager. 
served useful purpose, however, for read several 
church gatherings Sunday evenings, and its effect upon the 
audience was overwhelming. 

Most speaking engagements during 1916 took 
away from New York, and family became impatient 
long absences. They liked war-bent America less than 
belligerent Britain, and wife and children made their 
minds return England when the strife was over. 
had given some the best years life the reform 
movements Great Britain and saw all the efforts swept 
away the war, determined remain this country. 
desired, and agreed separate. were divorced 
1917, and shortly after the decree was given, Mrs. Morris and 
were married. 

Within week two was alarmed find how many new 
friends had made this world. Lecture agencies, inter- 
viewers the leading newspapers, theater managers, actors, 
and many other pursuits had extraordinary plans for 
future. The fact was that was already pretty well booked 
for meetings far into the spring 1918 and had offers 
enough for three robust lecturers fill. 
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Nock and The Nation 


AFTER FEW WEEKS New York, when Helen met Nock 
for the first time, went Pass Christian; but was long 
time before began regain strength. There was 
hanging over engagements for the ensuing winter, and 
these determined keep. wife tried persuade 
cancel them, but regained little strength, felt had 
right The itinerary took far out west—to Port- 
land, Seattle, and many towns the Prairie States. When 
returned Chicago from this tour, there were only two 
remaining engagements fulfill, and Helen decided come 
with me. 

succeeded painfully getting through the first them, 
but the second failed completely the middle 
address, and she took home. After long and wearisome 
convalescence, Nock came see me. believe was down 
and out. stayed with for over week, and during that 
time interested himself going through bundles 
manuscripts (which were chiefly speeches and lectures that 
had given literary and debating societies) and also 
through plays had written but never thought worth while 
showing Frohman, for whom had been stage director 
London. 

When Helen put the matter Nock’s desire look 
over these literary relics, she told her chief idea was get 
them into some order and catalogued. During this time, she 
and Nock had many conversations about what should for 
the future, when strength returned. Some time after 
left, learned from Helen that had given her the idea that 
The Nation was paper which might bought and made 
into completely new vehicle for ideas. 
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Oswald Garrison Villard slightly, and never imagined had 
the remotest intention withdrawing his interest from 
Nation. often discussed the paper, Nock and and both 
found wanting definite economic policy and 
severely critical attitude toward the State and politicians. 
other respects readily granted that was every bit 
good the London weeklies. 

When Nock put that idea into Helen’s head about The 
Nation, was certainly looking the future. would not 
him injustice, but must understood that was 
touch with very rich woman and man who, thought, 
would enable him obtain position which undoubtedly 
believed was capable filling. seems now that 
the place held that time was absurd, for was not until 
after The Freeman had been issued for two years that 
learned from wife the inwardness the story now 
setting forth. 

Nock’s visits Chicago and Helen’s farm Wisconsin 
became frequent. was always glad see him and defray 
the expenses his trips. the farm lived life com- 
plete leisure. neither golfed nor fished, and, was 
getting stronger, indulged these sports often the 
doctor permitted. 

About this time Oswald Garrison Villard paid visit. 
After long discussions, was arranged with Mrs. Neilson that 
Nock should join the staff The Nation and that she should 
responsible for his salary. When returned Chicago 
the autumn, Nock came see about the new job 
had undertaken. 

“What write about?” asked. Night after night 
for fortnight, discussed what considered the 
essential matters for so-called weekly deal with. 
List after list subjects was made, and notes taken the 
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material upon which build the articles. One night Nock 
said me, “Some months ago you spoke about essay 
and lot notes that you had written upon the State. You 
might let have look them.” 

Then asked, turned you that subject?” 

said. read “Thus Spake Zarathustra’ 

1900. About year later read Spencer’s ‘Man Versus the 
State’ while journeying Munich and Vienna. After that 
trip returned London with lot notes the problem, 
and for years after, read many volumes that dealt with it.” 

When retired, took the notes with him his bed- 
room, and have never seen them since. Frequently asked 
him return them, but the excuse always was that had 
left them his mother’s house “over Jersey.” 

When Nock began his term with Oswald Garrison Villard, 
his first articles appeared The Evening and they were 
based upon notes the State. After started write 
regularly for The Nation, felt obliged criticize some 
his work. Several times had asked quite candid 
and examine his writings, for said was bit rusty, and 
apt skim the surface things.” was quite conscious 
his defects and failings, but his contempt for “the literary 
gents” and “the uninformed intelligentsia” was deeply in- 
grained him that did not think worth “the grind” 
“brush up” the source material merely referred 
his work. insisted was necessary for him over the 
background English and American history the class 
work had planned for The Nation was value 
educative influence. 

Then began the long process giving him the Radical 
tradition, which all through the centuries had been the basic 
force the campaigns for fundamental reform.’ knew 


Here and Abroad,” Jan. 30, 1918. 
The later dedication The Freeman the Radical tradition created something 
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scarcely anything the English essayists, and doubt this 
day whether that time knew much about the part the 
London Radicals and Paine had played the Revolutionary 
War. Indeed, was surprised very often his wonderment 
certain hackneyed expressions that be- 
fore supply,” King shall act the advice his minis- 
and forth—expressions which were upon the tongue 
most the men who had fought against the Hanoverian 
governments and campaigned later with Cobden and Bright. 

These chats upon the history English Radicalism were 
the cause making, for his benefit, the notes which after- 
wards appeared the little volume, Old 
wrote the chapters for his information, with idea 
ever putting into book form. When was about the 
state which now appears, urged that should pub- 
lished, and his suggestion sent Huebsch. met with 
immediate success. 

Nock had been the staff The Nation but few 
months when gathered from him that did not like his 
job. received letters from him every week, asking for 
idea two.” Those that sent him were seldom used, and 
often wondered whether they were too critical order 
for the editorial policy The Nation. any rate, Nock’s 
dissatisfaction was evident, and now and then heard from 
Mrs. Neilson that had written saying was not getting 
all. 

Villard came see and chatting about the 
days when Nock joined The Nation, told that 
understood from him that Mrs. Neilson and were disap- 


stir American literary circles and had little influence political thought here. For 
account own introduction English Radicalism, see forthcoming “Remi- 
niscences” and Decay Liberalism,” Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. No. (April. 
1945), pp. 281-310. 

New York, Huebsch, 1919. 

May, 1946. 
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pointed with the paper and suggested that Nock should with- 
draw from the staff. There was truth this. Neither 
wife nor changed our opinion about the quality The 
Nation during Nock’s term service. letter, written 
July, 1919, which refers his association with 
lard, Nock mentions that was 


pushing the secret treaties. The public the mood for that now and 
extremely effective. don’t know what our outcome going 
and have ceased thinking about it. certainty that the thing 
Nation] will never have fixed direction unless decides sell and 
one knows whether will that not. 


For some time had written Mrs. Neilson about his 
dissatisfaction with the policy the paper and the editorial 
ability Villard. was Nock, indeed, who paved the way 
for his release from The Nation. have letters which 
refers the plans for The Freeman early September, 
1919, while was still engaged with Villard. not like 
accuse him double dealing, but from what have heard 
from Villard himself, took one course with and quite 
different one with his colleague. 

Here letter that shows clearly what was his mind and 
what his attitude was toward The Nation: 


The Players 
Sixteen Gramercy Park 
Dear F.N.: 

received your letter enclosing Villard’s, about return The Nation 
fold. had already written me, most handsomely proposing the same 
thing. not see what earthly service could render the public that 
capacity. True, The Nation has grown greatly these past months, and 
now well over 50,000. But not the kind thing have any interest 
producing, nor there any prospect its becoming such. incom- 
prehensible how any set men could have gone through this experi- 
ence with trade-unionism without learning one single thing about the 
fundamental economics their situation. was opportunity put 
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the paper commanding position, and they fumbled shockingly. 
simply incredible that they should have written what they did without 
adding paragraph show that while the socialization industry may 
ever proper thing, nevertheless gets nowhere economic ad- 
justment, because economic rent will devour socialized industry just 
devours capitalist industry. Socializing industry means nothing but in- 
creasing the number your shareholders. does not change the economic 


basis industry single iota. 

Think what strong leader this theme would have meant, just the 
time that the paper socialized its own industry. The Nation has had oppor- 
tunity after opportunity this kind and flunked them all, for reason 
but impenetrable stupidity. can’t interested that sort thing, 
because can’t see that points the way any solution the industrial 
problem. like them all, and they are kind and friendly, but there 
more chance now than there ever was for anything but “liberal” paper, 
and one can’t waste energy that. were you, should write Villard 
simply that effect. Why should you help maintain something that you 


Yours aff’ct’ely, 


A.J.N. 
Plans for The Freeman 


ONE the autumn 1919 Helen told that she had 
heard from Nock and that wished come the farm 
seeus. little dreamed was momentous visit. Each 
day went out bass fishing the season was its height. 
absence Helen introduced Nock what she called 
ing,” her favorite recreation the country—that gather- 
ing wild orchids and other rare plants for her wild-flower 
garden. could not picture Albert enjoying the horticul- 
tural delights Helen loved much. After Nock had been 
with for week, one night the dinner table Mrs. Neilson 
said, “We have great surprise for you. We’re going start 
paper our own.” 

The first scheme was that should have weekly and 
should the editor, free come and go, and Nock should 
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chore man.” afraid put damper their ardor 
asking many questions that had not been considered. The 
first was how was editor paper and Europe 
year after year, according the plans she was making for the 
future. was her desire with see the Continent 
knew it. 

Another difficulty was that finding staff competent 
undertake such enterprise. presumed the weeklies then 
published had the best people obtainable for the work. 
though questions were difficult answer, both Mrs. Neil- 
son and Nock insisted the attempt was worth making. 
returned New York determined see what could done. 

took apartment the Ritz-Carlton and spent most 
the winter 1919 New York. Sometimes saw Nock 
every day the week and, the work getting the staff 
together developed, discovered new tasks would have 
undertake, which neither Nock nor wife had considered. 
These became formidable the winter wore that many 
times quailed the thought them and how they affected 
the fate the enterprise. must say frankly that Nock 
admitted had taken difficult job, and feel sure that 
realized had led astray imagining was have 
any freedom all. 

our chats about the editorial policy and the class con- 
tributed articles should seek, found that was not intel- 
lectually equipped for the task. The impression that had 
given Helen and about his general knowledge was that 
was well-versed man. But when came the test, 
failed meet it. 

One night were discussing the work which Matthew 
Arnold set his hand trying teach the British Philistines 
there was something more than sheer materialism worth striv- 
ing for; and that culture, from his point view, could not 
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overlooked the smug and self-satisfied people who were 
concerned with the education the masses. this chat 
Nock revealed that did know “Friendship’s Gar- 
but was only slightly acquainted with “Culture and 
and the Bible,” and “Literature and Dogma.” 
admitted had “brush up,” for had had chance 
todo much reading recent years. Later, perusing Nock’s 
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articles published The Freeman, realized that must 
have been familiar with from the Prose 
for frequently there are whole sentences taken from these 
excerpts. 

then turned the poems, and Helen was thunder- 
struck when she learned that did not know Arnold’s sonnet 
Butler’s Sermons, because often quoted line two 
from “The Analogy Religion.” Indeed, that work was the 
one referred his dissertations more than any other. 
did not know Arnold’s famous Essay Tragedy, and 
when one day later touched the matter publishing 
poetry The Freeman, found him sadly deficient his 
knowledge the great British poets. 

Mrs. Neilson put dodge test him. She was 
Browning scholar and had for years studied the Browning 
class conducted Jenkin Lloyd Jones Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago. She thought man who was great admirer 
Butler’s Religion” should know Matthew 
Arnold’s famous sonnet Butler’s Sermons. When the 
opportunity presented itself, asked Nock was familiar 
with Browning’s sonnet Butler’s Sermons. can’t 
say I’ve read much Browning. like see it.” 

Helen went her boudoir and came back with Browning’s 
poems and handed the book Nock. took with him 
when retired for the night. The next day waited 
London, Smith, Elder, Co., 1880. 
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vain for him say something about his quest; but not word 
did utter. was about this time that began suspect 
Mrs. Neilson was not deeply impressed his show learn- 
ing. became very wary her presence. 

One Nock’s favorite authors was Rabelais, and for years 
had heard him refer the bawdy passages with unctuous 
zest that amused immensely. Once when asked for 
subject that would for contributed article, told him 
that might take passages from Rabelais education and 
write interesting essay. Gargantua’s letter his son, 
Pantagruel, undoubtedly one the finest records paren- 
tal advice. might very well contrasted with the work 
that Macaulay did India, set forth Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan’s “Life.” Nock did not remember it, and Mrs. 
Neilson wondered the obscene passages were more inter- 
est him than those that were becomingly serious, and 
course among those true cultural value. 

took down copy Rabelais and turned chapter VIII 
the second book and passed Nock. did not read 
but just glanced and said, handing the volume back 
me, yes, had forgotten about that.” 

Tiring this subject, then asked for lecture 
Socrates and from put together editorial that was read 
with great interest. Nock had not seen referred this 
lecture since and Mrs. Neilson had decided catalogue 
manuscripts two years previously. This example his 
tenacious memory, when wished exercise it. 

One the most remarkable things about association 
with Nock was that time did discuss with the 
Greek the Latin classics. Mrs. Neilson asked one night, 
after had been talking him about the prose versions 
“The Iliad” and Odyssey,” thought that had read 
them. reply was that after many opportunities 
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speak about them, could not imagine man who knew his 
Homer keeping silent when the conversation was about the 
poet. was the same with the dramatists. feel sure had 
only very slight acquaintance with Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. The only occasion upon which referred 
the great tragedy was after reading something essay 
Freud which touched upon admitted 
one night that Mrs. Neilson was much better read than he. 
She undoubtedly knew Homer and the dramatic poets. 

Perhaps there was some congenital reason why avoided 
any real exhibition his knowledge. was one the most 
unaccountable things ever came across man who quoted 
somuch. The only examples his own work that knew 
after met him were article the Single Tax maga- 
zine and essay two the same subject pamphlet. 

notes upon the State, from which shaped his first 
two articles for The Evening Post, there were references 
Sir Henry Maine. Some time afterwards asked ex- 
plain him the position that Maine took and where could 
find summary his views upon the ancient civilizations. 
had incorporated these lecture that used for literary 
and debating societies England, and let him have it. Then 
remembered that Henry George referred Maine. 
urged him get Maine’s works and study them carefully 
because they were indispensable for true understanding 
conditions before the State—through conquest—was imposed 
upon communities. 

does seem inexplicable that had missed much, and, 
yet, there this considered—his early reading had not 
registered firmly his mind. Was conscious this when 
discussion began, and did fear commit himself? have 
met men who condemned him—hastily, think—as some- 
thing faker or, should say, mind vampire. From these 
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charges have defended him many times because have fre- 
quently met people who give entirely false impression 
their intellectual worth, owing diffidence enter debate. 
Therefore, possible that Nock knew far more than 
gave utterance to. Nevertheless, there remains the impression 
made certain other people that was not nearly well 
versed some his friends imagined. 


The Policy the New Weekly Paper 
WHEN THE was brought forth starting new weekly 
based editorially upon the physiocratic principle funda- 
mental economics, never thought looking for editor 
with knowledge the things above referred to. was 
Nock himself, his conversations, who brought about the 
questionings and the doubts that followed the depth 
his learning. was Nock who set off inquiring into the 
cultural caliber colleague. Before the first issue the 
paper appeared was convinced that was something 
sciolist and, the same time, was aware that with few 
smatterings from here and there could carry brilliant 
discussion which impressed many who heard it. 

told him had been brought school that would 
never tolerate assumption learning where learning did 
not reside. masters thrived challenge. They were 
undoubtedly priggish this, but one knew could pass 
muster the circles that schooled merely reciting the 
names well-known authors and one two quotations 
from their works. 

This peculiar business fascinated Mrs. Neilson that she 
urged put him further tests. father’s house, 
Butler’s Religion” was gospel. When was 
about sixteen, often Sunday nights the Bible lesson had 
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read page two from “The Analogy.” satisfy 
Helen’s curiosity, started debate what called (pro- 
vocatively) anarchical principles laid down Butler.” 

Nock soon became tired the discussion and shifted the 
subject precise definitions economic terms, such 
“property,” “wealth,” and “capital.” had marked more 
than dozen copies the weeklies which there were arti- 
cles that revealed that their authors did not understand 
the meaning these terms. wrote out what considered 
the definitions that should kept faithfully the 
editors the paper. 

The late autumn and winter 1919 were given very 
largely Nock. The matter selecting the staff was en- 
tirely his hands, but all questions concerning the paper’s 
policy and the subjects the articles were left for 
decide. 

chose the name, The Freeman, because wished implied 
the title that the editorial policy was based upon theory 
economic emancipation. Nock jumped the idea and 
was keen was avoid anything that smacked 
latter-day liberalism mere political democracy. was 
Radical paper (in the old English sense the term) 
opposed all the nostrums Socialism and bureaucratic 
paternalism. 

Nock would sit with for hours, taking notes while Helen 
and talked about the things objected other journals. 
From the first held out for simple Saxon style, the sparing 
use Latinisms, few “ologies” and possible, and 
clear-cut definitions simple economic terms. made 
pages notes and seemed rather enjoy the idea refuting 
the columns the new paper the blunders made some 
other editors. For example, protested against the use 
which some authors put the term When 
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pointed out him that there had never been such system 
and that was ideal the Physiocrats, made special 
note it. Again, “competition” was not system invented 
the devil catch the slothful, nor was 
dodge resorted crooks make money quickly. 
chuckled when asked him careful with such words 
“esoteric,” “frame reference,” “reaction,” etc. 

Oddly enough, one would have thought that student 
and Poverty” ought have been conscious most 
the objections that brought against the misuse eco- 
nomic terms writers other journals. But Nock never 
once reminded that Henry George had dealt with all this. 
Still, knew that great men often nod, and concluded 
that the famous Georgist who lived become the editor 
The Freeman was too busy with the immediate task start- 
ing the paper bring mind the never-bettered analysis 
economic terms and phrases that Henry George has given 
“Progress and Poverty.” Later was forced agree 
with some members the staff that was sheer indolence 
the part Nock that caused many misunderstandings. 

month two after Freeman started, spent long 
weekend with Chicago, and during that time did not 
find book his room, and doubt whether wrote line. 
looked each day see that everything was should 
for his comfort, and marvelled his neglect Helen’s 
wonderful library which admired much. spoke 
frankly him about his indolence, and said that, when 
was tired, could get along very well without work. 

believe,” remarked, people look down far too 
many pages and read too little.” 

agreed. But for man his position knew could 
not afford waste any time. Perhaps made great mistake 
when consented supply him with ideas. have often been 
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reproached for it, but have the consolation knowing that 
The Freeman surmounted all the difficulties encountered 
that winter and came forth with flying colors. 


Vil 
The Staff 

Mrs. NEILSON was discouraged when she came realize 
Nock’s limitations, but was too late withdraw from the 
venture. He, however, undeterred, went like Spartan 
with the work, and when the first few numbers were pub- 
lished, wife admitted that her fears had been quite un- 
necessary and that had shown was equal the task 
which had put his hand. really did perform miracle, 
and does not any way diminish the glory which 
entitled when say that never experience was there 
that worked together harmoniously and effectively 
the one gathered about him. 

Van Wyck Brooks, chief the literary department, 
Suzanne LaFollette editorial desk, and Walter Fuller for 
the rewrite work gave professional stamp the first issues— 
one the paper never lost. Geroid Tanquary Robinson con- 
tributed editorials and notes full the most interesting infor- 
mation, set clear English sentences. was staunch aide 
and thorough workman. much may said Harold 
Kellock who joined later. Huebsch wrote good line 
anyone, and produced much great value. 

have recently been looking some the letters that 
Nock wrote about his difficulties getting staff together. 
surmounted every one and performed what considered 
extraordinary task. When the first issue appeared 
March, 1920, had not the faintest idea how had been done. 
had engaged with Nock let him have, week after week, 
notes for Current Comment and editorials. looking over 
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the first number, find third the paragraphs Current 
Comment based upon the matter had sent and three 
the four first editorials written me. 

the second number, five the paragraphs Current 
Comment are printed sent them in, and this issue three 
the editorials are Mr. Robinson, one Miss LaFollette, 
and one me. 

examining the bound, marked copies preserved Mrs. 
Neilson, find the names the persons who contributed the 
unsigned articles. the arrangement made before the first 
issue appeared, was clearly understood that all Nock wanted 
from was ideas, notes, and particulars for the editorial 
section the paper. promised supply him but made 
clear that was not expect any finished work from me, 
for was far too busy with other affairs give the time 
the editorial polish that had exacted paramount requisite 
the work. 

Every week during the first year sent Nock enough mate- 
rial fill half the pages the first section. glancing 
the marked copy the authors unsigned Current Com- 
ment, editorials, and Miscellany for the first time twenty 
years, can understand how many its readers have pro- 
tested against the gossip that Nock was The Freeman. How- 
ever, the part took really does not matter, for had 
professional experience and did not pretend editorial 
writer. What object that Nock should neglect men- 
tion Suzanne LaFollette, Geroid Robinson, and Ben Huebsch, 
who contributed mightily the columns the first section. 

for the signed articles, many them came from sources 
about which Nock knew little nothing. did 
more than finding writers for the paper. But where 
Nock triumphed was getting that staff together, and was 
stroke genius his part find Walter Fuller, the finest 
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rewrite man have met all long experience. had 
background that was rare, and have known some 
the best English writers day. was familiar with 
many those who gathered round Alfred Orage when 
published The New Age, and Orage was literary god for 
this work before went into English politics. 

have seen Walter Fuller take article containing one 
two good ideas and reshape that its writer would swell 
with pride when saw print. The toil and patience 
devoted slipshod manuscripts were worthy the high- 
est commendation. Indeed, was the essential cog the 

Walter Fuller had instructions from use the material 
thought best. Nock was present when Fuller 
asked several pertinent questions about how far was 
empowered rewrite the notes, the editorials, the miscellany, 
and special articles contributed the staff. Nock agreed 
with suggestion that Fuller should consult him when 
important changes were necessary, but for all the usual pro- 
cedure editorial correction, was held responsible. 
There was never any trouble about this matter, and Nock 
quite right saying his account the work done the 
office: 


feel free speak thus frankly the paper’s quality because had far 

never gave any directions orders; sometimes suggestion but only 
the other staff-members made suggestions, provisionally, and under cor- 
rection from any one who had anything better offer. did not assign 
subjects for editorial treatment. Each picked his own, and all 
discussed them together, once week. did good deal writing for the 
one time and another, but the managing editor treated copy 
like any one else’s; was way 


Superfluous Man,” 2nd ed., New York and London, Harper and 
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ever there was another co-operative effort performed 
literary staff, free exercise initiative and resource equal 
that The Freeman, never heard it. for part, 
did not regard myself more than feeder 
one was welcome take the material sent and make the 
best use for the paper. The specials wrote from time 
time, such those Manship’s bust Rockefeller and 
the sketch (both reprinted other papers), 
added the variety subjects and perhaps lent some color 
other sections the paper. 

rather amusing for now find special articles and 
long miscellanies that sent Nock the first year appear- 
ing the third and fourth years the paper. When Mrs. 
Neilson had her copies The Freeman marked that she 
would know who contributed the unsigned matter, she told 
me, reviewing the volumes, that she had frequently cross 
out the name that had been given the item because she 
remembered that had either discussed the subject with her 
had read the note her before posting off Nock. 

The first inkling had that there was small rift the 
relations the staff, which the surface seemed happy, 
came when the dinner was given celebration the first 
year. When this was planned, was understood all 
that would intimate affair and that only one two 
outsiders should invited. week before took place, 
Nock came and said that his friend, Charles Nagel, 
who had been Secretary Commerce Taft’s cabinet, 
should asked attend because was such good friend 
The Freeman. gentleman came, and when the time 
arrived for the speeches, his name was the first the list. 
spoke unduly long and told the gathering about all the 
wonderful things Albert Jay Nock had performed. 
started the rumor that Nock was The Freeman. 


Manship’s Vision,” Vol. No. (April 21, 1920), 138; and “Richard 
Parkes Bonington,” Vol. No. (March 31, 1920), pp. 
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When rose, told the gentleman that all the staff, includ- 
ing Mr. Huebsch, were editors and that one person con- 
nected with the paper should singled out deserving the 
only laurel wreath. 

After the dinner was over, two three came and 
protested against the speech Nagel had made. One friend, 
not connected with the staff, was incensed that took 
Nock aside and told him had made blunder asking 
Nagel speak. course, the impression that was made 
was that Nock had been party the indiscretion. From 
that day Mrs. Neilson lost faith Albert Nock, for she 
had received letter after letter from him which told her 
could not carry without the work was doing for the 


paper. 

The reason for Nock’s statements his letters Mrs. 
Neilson about contributions now plain me. When 
learned that intended spend the summer Europe, 


was alarmed and feared would run short copy for the 
paper. not prepared for such anevent. Yet knew 
was settled that should leave America soon re- 
ceived naturalization papers. When told him the plans 
were made for the trip, wilted. said, don’t mean 
say you’re gone for six months and you won’t have 
leisure any writing?” told him that was inten- 
tion, for seemed the paper was well launched and 
was time now for the staff get along without me. 

“Surely you will send stuff from abroad, because you 
will the very center affairs European capitals and 
hear what really going on.” 

promised keep him informed. then gave 
address which should send the communications. Where 
lived, how lived, not know this day. His fre- 
quent trips see his mother Jersey” were all heard 
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about his wanderings, and often enough seemed that 
this was merely excuse. was none business how 
spent his time away from The Freeman. And whenever 
anyone came with rumors about him, laughed them 
off and, not infrequently, told the gossip mind his own 
business. 
The Third Year 


THAT Nock might have abundance fresh material 
deal with absence, gave him the articles new revela- 
tions secret diplomatic dealings which had written for 
Unity. These afterwards appeared book called “Duty 
told him would find there quite 
cient for couple dozen interesting editorials. Moreover, 
let him have copy Edmund Morel’s and the 
When looked over the material, must have 
decided that could put better use. Perhaps did. 
However, that matter for the judgment those who have 
read Myth Guilty which was based upon 
the material left with him. 

When these articles appeared The Freeman, signed 
pen name, but after the last installment made 
the following announcement: 

have published these articles anonymously because they are 
compilation and transcription fact, containing not shred opinion 
any original matter. The reader can through them from begin- 
ning end and check the accuracy each statement and quotation for 
himself. Such work, seemed me, should judged strictly stands, 
without any regard whatever the personal authority, lack authority, 
which the compiler might happen possess. Now that the series 
end, however, there reason why should not acknowledge myself 
its compiler, and hereby so. 


New York, Huebsch, Inc., 1923. 
First ed., London, The National Labour Press 1916. 
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The best effect that this series could possibly produce would cause 
its readers study the works friends Mr. Morel and Mr. 
Francis Neilson. can not place too high estimate upon their impor- 
tance student British and Continental diplomacy. are 
thorough, exhaustive and authoritative that wonder their being 
little known the United States. Mr. Morel’s works, Years 
Secret Diplomacy,” ““Truth and the War,” and “Diplomacy Revealed,” are 
simply indispensable student the subject. shall more than 
rewarded for work compiling this series induces demand for 
these volumes. Mr. Neilson’s book “How Diplomats Make War,” not 
easy book read; more are Mr. Morel’s; but without having read 
serious student can possibly full justice the (italics 
mine) 

From London, Paris, and Berlin sent the address Nock 
had given enough material for editorials, Current Com- 
ment, and Miscellany supply his needs week week. 
Very few these contributions ever reached the columns. 
When returned from Europe found everything going 
smoothly with The Freeman. ‘The editorial staff had been 
enlarged the addition new member, Harold Kellock, 
who contributed excellent work. Nock’s fears that 
absence would felt were not justified. 

All through the second year had work just hard 
had done during the first year. was the summer 
1922 when Nock began show the signs wear and tear. 
was frequently under the weather, and members the 
staff were seriously disturbed his condition. Shortly after 
returned from Europe discovered that Nock was passing 
through very delicate period his life, one which some 
men suffer agonizing phases, and have watched con- 
stantly. His mind was sometimes like that oversexed 
youngster, inclined take satisfaction freely wherever was 
found. This caused end uneasiness, and when 
learned from Mrs. Neilson that she had heard the gossip 
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about his condition spoke his colleagues it. They 
seemed realize how difficult was for anything 
positive worth the matter, for was peculiar per- 
son many ways and the last one take anyone into his 
confidence. 

Weeks went before summoned enough courage 
broach the matter. took presumption good part, 
but the result was nil. questions his condition and 
advice were met stubborn silence. felt sure, however, 
that did not think his failing affected the future the 
paper. Probably did not occur him that had cause for 
anxiety. 

was then convinced that the ship was running 
uneven keel, and urged the skipper find another man 
help him the bridge. had been warned members 
the staff that something were not done about ill 
health would break down. Medical attention and rest were 
necessary, was told, and was asked again speak seriously 
him about it. did, but never got anywhere with him. 
seemed like banging head against stone wall every 
time tried get anything out him. 

all right. Don’t you worry about me. Perhaps it’s 
only blood pressure.” 

Someone then had the silly notion sending him 
psychoanalyst, and believe that consented the ordeal. 
Since that time have had modicum sympathy for the 
practitioner who tried his arts upon Albert Nock. 

This explanation necessary because the rumors that 
were constantly coming me, for they were responsible for 
the anxiety about his health felt everyone connected with 
the paper. They and knew that would impossible 
carry without him. searched for man take some 
the burdens from his shoulders, but were not successful 
finding the right one. 
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All this distressed Mrs. Neilson beyond measure, for 
meant that had keep closely touch with the paper and 
redouble the work supplying material for Nock. Natu- 
and, the summer approached, she saw that would 
unable Europe for short visit. How succeeded 
turning our third year without breakdown was mystery 
me, for the midst our trouble, Walter Fuller decided 
return England. What were without him 

The conviction that the days The Freeman were num- 
bered deepened passed through the winter 
Nock was really ill, mentally and physically. never knew 
what the actual trouble was, but this know: was 
marvel was well times, for whether sitting stand- 
ing, was the laziest man ever met. The way lolled 
chair when was taking meal indicated that much 
his suffering was caused indigestion. There seemed 
possible way for the food pass its true course from the 
throat down the gullet the stomach, and afterwards into 
the bowel. Many times tried teach him how sit the 
table when was eating, but was admitted 
that was very sloppy about his manners. 

knew, whenever criticized him, that had only one 
object view, and that was keep him fit for the work 
had undertaken. never resented advice, but could 
not follow it. was with his reading and study. had 
got out the habit taking book and “plucking the 
guts out many, according his idea, were written 
bungling craftsmen that wearied the task inform- 
ing himself. 

This became frequent appeal. Although had abun- 
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dance notes for articles and editorials, doubt now whether 
took the trouble glance quarter them. Walter 
Fuller, afterwards, London, told never remembered 
Nock distributing any the material sent him for mem- 
bers the staff. informed that occasionally Nock 
would pass him two three articles mine which found 
either too long too overburdened with statistical 
for the greater part the material sent him, Fuller 
said never saw it. 

After interviews with Walter, was forced the con- 
clusion that did not know half the story The Freeman 
and Fuller would tell something, and then after 
taking the surprised expression face, would say, 
his timid way, you know that?” referred only 
the conduct the editorial department, the apportion- 
ment work, and the share Nock contributed comparison 
with the others the staff. Walter did not refer any 
the scandals many people are interested in. 

Mrs. Neilson, course, wished know the reason for 
Fuller’s visit, and when told her some the things had 
learned from him, she was very sorry for moment that she 
had had anything with starting the paper. But, thank 
goodness, she got over that, and think that later years she 
was glad she had been instrumental making The Freeman 
possible. 

Nock’s Literary Style 
Nock HAD all for those who attempted prac- 
tice him the wiles that used upon others. would 
sometimes damn all and sundry who were not, thought, 
fully informed. And, yet, have known him take great 
trouble with young writer helping him better his style. 
perfectly right when says, his 
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never yet made the mistake hair’s breadth person’s ability, 
one might almost say sight-unseen. can smell out ability quickly 
and unerringly high-bred pointer can smell out 

never wrote truer line. can vouch for this, and 
during the period Freeman met many men who con- 
tributed articles, who benefited their association with the 
editor. Once when was roundly denouncing certain 
authors who wrote for other weeklies, ventured suggest 
that these men might sincere and earnest and not all 
conscious the mistakes they made. Then from his pocket 
drew clipping from one the papers and read few 
heart and say was convinced the writer was sincere. 
had there. was flagrant piece buncombe and the 
author was well-known man. 

This may explain some questions that have arisen about the 
sameness the notes that wrote for The Freeman. Many 
complained, after the paper had been published for year 
more, that there was too much Potash and Perlmutter, 
Artemus Ward, Dooley, and Dickens, and that perhaps 
would better vary the quotations selecting some from 
other authors. 

Another complaint was that there was bite, sting, 
and scarcely ever stab the paragraphs that wrote. The 
style was good that one did not realize why much space 
had been used expose the matter and why, was worth 
consideration all, lacked “punch.” After examining 
page after page the paragraphs that wrote, now see 
what the complainants objected to. had not noticed 
the time. The only conclusion can come that referred 
above: Nock was always afraid commit himself. 
was slave what the Scot calls and freely 
admitted that would much rather treat things whimsically 
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than seriously. frank say, however, that liked his 
notes, but Mrs. Neilson found them somewhat 

Well, whatever the reason was for the way wrote his 
paragraphs and articles, must said that editor 
America that time ever succeeded maintaining steady 
stream master work did Nock. 

time did give the slightest idea that knew 
French. Indeed, did not even much quote Latin line 
me. often wondered what peculiar art succeeded 
not only hiding the profundity his knowledge from 
but also the principles insisted upon others rules for 
the conduct life. 

was enigma friends, and when they questioned 
about his attainments, there was little that could say 
the way informing them. old friend, Dr. Ernest 
Sihler, who had been Professor Latin New York Univer- 
sity since 1892 and was the well-known author several 
volumes, somehow disliked him. One night large party 
gave honor Willem Mengelberg and his wife, atten- 
tion was drawn group the corner the room where, 
its center, were Sihler and Nock. When went over 
learn what the acrimonious dispute was about, heard Nock 
saying the venerable doctor, “But you must admit the 
Romans were great engineers.” 

Sihler drew himself his full height, looked right over 
the top Nock’s head, and with gesture intense disdain, 
swept his hand through the air and turned away his heel. 
learned afterwards that Sihler had remonstrated with Nock 
about the Latin quotations interspersed here and there the 
unsigned articles The Freeman. thought was not 
good style parade one’s learning and, moreover, some were 
irrelevant. 

When Henry Nevinson came over, saw him several 
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times. did not know what make Nock. was the 
same with Arthur Ponsonby who could “get nowhere with 
him.” Still, all these people recognized that Nock was 
master craftsman and that had succeeded making 
Freeman weekly that had respected. wonder how 
many them realized that writing there difficulty 
about giving the impression that one well versed. quite 
another matter conversation and debate sustain such 
position. There chance for question and rebuttal when 
one reading article book, but conversation ques- 
tions cannot avoided. For those who think worth while 
enter into discussion and have the matter out and “argue 
with it,” there nearly always the desire get much infor- 
mation the controversialists can give. serious person 
argues point unless interested and its solution. 
found general company very often that Nock had not 

When Elena Gerhardt, the great German lieder-singer, 
came dine with us, several the company who were ad- 
mirers The Freeman were glad meet Nock. dinner 
talked the women each side him about the opera 
the old days. They knew more about opera than did, 
and got along famously. Indeed, made great impres- 
sion one who was subscriber the Metropolitan and the 
Philharmonic. After dinner, Henry Goldman and Stevenson 
Scott buttonholed the famous editor and attempted discuss 
article written Walter Pach and another that came 
from the pen Elie Faure. Nock tried defend the atti- 
tude Pach toward modern art and also the severe criticism 
that Faure had levelled the English portrait painters. 
was pitiful see the way Goldman and Scott exposed the 
shallowness poor Albert. 
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When mind turns back upon these events, cannot 
recall occasion when Nock seemed happy 
rather laughable incident occurred the night Max Epstein 
and his wife entertained Albert and Elsa Einstein. Nock 
thoughtlessly dropped German phrase, and lady standing 
near him sprang him, saying “Please, come Dr. Ein- 
stein and explain for that husband physicist and 
friend Professor Michelson.” 

Nock’s face was study, but extricated himself from the 
dilemma saying, moment, there’s friend 
beckoning me.” And bowed and left the group. 


The Cultural Distinction The Freeman 


SHOULD LIKE refer one two points may have 
overlooked. When all praise rendered the work the 
editorial section there yet something more said the 
splendid coterie accomplished writers who contributed 
series signed articles that brought distinction The Free- 

For some years had studied several the European week- 
lies and found that most them lacked cultural essays 
subjects and characters that had been overlooked time 
passed and lay neglected volumes out the way shelves 
libraries. With the aid Ben Huebsch, all went 
work find authors who would furnish with contribu- 
tions purely literary standard. decided The Freeman 


Out list more than hundred contributors signed articles find the 
following well-known names: 


Edwin Muir Henry Nevinson Lincoln Steffens 

Padraic and Mary Colum John Butler Yeats St. John Ervine 

Charles Beard Norman Angell John Dos Passos 

Conrad Aiken Arthur Symons Robert Dell 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon Carl Sandburg Walter Pach 

Lujo Brentano Bertrand Russell George Russell 

Stephen Graham Pitts Sanborn Henry Longan Stuart 
Henry Fuller Daniel Gregory Mason 
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was not weekly the type that dealt only with the 
questions the day, occasional review play, critique 
concert virtuoso, and closed with Letters the 
Editor and Book Reviews. 

How succeeded accomplishing what was said 
delightful feature the paper, can scarcely tell. Looking 
back, seems the contributors themselves took the 
matter hand and wrote the most entertaining short essays 
found any weekly. The student may turn the 
volumes Freeman and find the section refer- 
ring what writers distinction published over 
four years—brief articles variety subjects, which 
were not only charming works literary art but educative 
the best sense the term. The names the authors who 
wrote these widely admired vignettes were all well known 
the world belles-lettres the remarkable coterie that 
Alfred Orage gathered round him the best days The 
New Age. 

has been overlooked that Mrs. Neilson herself (under the 
pen name Helen Swift) wrote for the paper. Two her 
short stories, ““The Chicken-Woman and the and 
“Zachariah were selected for O’Brien’s Anthology, 
the former receiving three stars and the latter two. The 
articles she contributed about nature and country scenes and 
happenings were welcomed such men Charles Montague, 
Algernon Blackwood, and other English writers repute. 
Alas, she received encouragement from Nock, and when 
asked her write more the Zachariah Jones stories” she 
said she thought her work was not the standard the 
paper called for. 

Vol. No. 184 (Sept. 19, 1923), pp. 36-7. 


VIII, No. 185 (Sept. 26, 1923), pp. 62-4. 
These were later published book, “Zack Jones, Fisherman-Philosopher,” Chicago, 
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friend, Will Lissner, who has been through every 
The Freeman, has asked give idea the work that 
contributed its columns. This really impossible, for 
have neither the time nor inclination peruse page after 
page. But oblige him have scanned the columns the 
first year, which were marked Mrs. Neilson’s request 
Miss Emilie McMillan, who knew the writers the unsigned 
paragraphs and editorials. Taking account whatever 
material used others, find writings included 
marked editorials, 138 paragraphs miscellany 
and special articles, poems, and letters. 

think this fair showing for man who first agreed 
send only few ideas because wanted time enjoy 
life leisure with his wife. The work which pleased me. 
more than the contributions referred above was that 
meeting authors and suggesting subjects dealt with 
cultural and unusual literary sketches, which might give 
rather unique and individualistic stamp the paper. look 
back now with pleasure upon chats with Llewelyn Powys, 
Laurence Housman, Harold Stearns, Geroid Robinson, and 
many other writers who contributed signed articles un- 
usual value. What this meant Freeman cannot ade- 
quately described mere phrases praise. Many critics 
thought was the chief factor that lent distinction its 
columns. 

The End The Freeman 
was NoT LONG after The Freeman closed down that 
strange rumors came notice about the conduct the 
paper and the part that Nock and had taken its produc- 
tion. There were good many people who resented the idea 
terminating suddenly. From the letters that re- 
ceived one could have gathered the impression that these 
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protestants had assisted maintaining the expense the 
One wrote saying that was national calamity 
and that the question money ought not considered. 
Others advised that subscriptions should called for carry 
iton. was surprising find how many people there were 
suggesting ways obtaining funds for and how few offered 
even five-dollar bill start the subscription list going. For 
four years these enthusiasts had enjoyed the paper and, seem- 
ingly, during that period the idea never entered their heads 
that the whole cost came from one purse. But the ques- 
tion expense had nothing all with the decision 
terminate the career The Freeman. Moreover, its founder 
was the last person this world accept financial help for 
such venture from anyone. 

early the autumn the year closed received 
anonymous letter from one the writers who had con- 
tributed largely its columns, saying that relative Mrs. 
Neilson had circulated the report that Mr. Nock withdrew 
from the paper because every article that sent into had 
rewritten from beginning end him. Unfortu- 
nately Mrs. Neilson saw this letter and asked what was 
going about it. said. who 
would believe such yarn not worth bothering about.” 


But the rumor grew, and then for long time was 


tered friends give the quietus. Some people went 
the extent inquiring who was responsible for circulating 
this report, and they were successful tracing its source. 
Mr. Nock was asked several times speak out openly about 
the matter and state frankly what his literary relations had 
been with during the career The Freeman, but never 
was known set the matter right, and have not heard that 
acknowledged the receipt one letter inquiring about the 
rumor. Mrs. Neilson wrote him about it, but she never 
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had word reply. She knew better than anyone else 
understanding with Nock from the first, but because friend 
hers, was alleged, started the rumor, she hesitated for 
family reasons deal with the matter herself. Indeed, told 
her that she was have nothing with it. 

took more notice the quarrels that were carried 
for years between the friends Nock and those Free- 
man, who protested against the rumors, until late 
Then attention was called review essay 
Nock, written Will Lissner. appeared the December 
number The Monthly Freeman (quite another paper) 
issued the Henry George School Social this 
review Mr. Lissner stated that Nock was part author 
Diplomats Make War.” protested against this, and 
secretary, Miss Evans, wrote the editor, giving him the 
facts the writing and the publication the work. The 
Monthly Freeman May, 1939, the editor inserted the fol- 
lowing apology: 

recent article stated that Albert Jay Nock collaborated with 
Francis Neilson the famous book, Diplomats Make War.” Our 
attention called Mrs. Marion Melville, England, the fact that 
Mr. Neilson was the sole author this book. recent visit our 
office Mr. Neilson explained that Mr. Nock wrote introduction for 


later which accounts for our error. Mrs. Melville the daughter 
Mr. Neilson, and was his secretary the time wrote the 


The letter from daughter was conclusive, and any 
honorable person would think that Nock would have contra- 
dicted the report, particularly was the editorial coun- 
cil that paper the time the statement was made. Mrs. 
Neilson and several other people wrote directly Mr. Nock, 


Nock wrote introduction for the first edition. The second edition was published 
May, 1916, and had introduction; nor did the third printing (January, 
Nock contributed another introduction for the fourth printing (November, 1921). For 
the fifth printing (October, 1940) Dr. John Haynes Holmes wrote the introduction. 
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asking him deny the statement co-authorship, but 
neither did nor did acknowledge the letters. 

was not surprised, for Nock had let other reports circu- 
late without denial, scarcely expected that would 
contradict this one. What possessed him take such atti- 
tude isa mystery. could have held grudge against me, 
for had done nothing but good for him from the first day 
met him until disappeared from sight forever. Per- 
haps the fact that owed money was the reason for his 
extraordinary action. often said that the best way get 
rid nuisance was lend the beggar sum the solemn 
promise repayment. never asked him repay any- 
thing. Indeed, not remember that ever asked anybody 
and, yet, never helped man woman with the 
idea getting rid nuisance. 

After Nock passed away August 19, 1945, further fuel 
was added the fire when some obituary notices stated that 
was co-author “How Diplomats Make is, 
therefore, satisfy friends that have last determined 
give the facts association with him. For years they 
have urged it, and have ignored their requests, but 
now feel the matter should settled once and for all. 

few days ago received the following letter from Will 
Lissner: 

April 25, 1946 
Dear Francis Neilson: 

The Freeman was the fruit your collaboration with Albert Jay Nock, 
suppose your account will deal adequately with Nock. While you are 
it, hope you will lay rest the reports which are continually circu- 
lated that Nock collaborated with you “How Diplomats Make War.” 
These reports arose from the publication the statement biographical 
sketch Nock the 1933 edition Who America.” The 
statement was repeated from Who” afterword Nock’s 
“Henry George: Unorthodox American,” and condensation that 
afterword published The Monthly Freeman December, 1938. Shortly 
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afterward, May, 1939, The Monthly Freeman ran correction, denying 
Nock’s co-authorship. 

But despite the correction, the report would not down. Current 
raphy, May, 1944, 42, wrote, first book, ‘How Diplomats 
Make War, was written with Francis Neilson and published 1916” 
And when Nock died August 19, 1945, the same statement was made 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 

Why not settle this once and for Why not ask the publisher the 
book, your friend, Mr. Ben Huebsch, if, when Nock handed him the 
1915, did Nock claim part author? And ask him if, when the 
book went press, was understood that Nock had had any part its 
authorship? the publisher, should able settle the matter. 
good wishes, 


Sincerely, 
Will Lissner 

For fifty years have been familiar with the destructive- 
ness rumors political, diplomatic, and know, from 
examining their value and how they arise, that most cases 
there neither smoke nor fire but that mendacious person 
necessary set the thing going. Ever since this contro- 
versy began twenty-two years ago, have wished believe 
that Nock was neither responsible for starting the rumors 
nor, when knew them, gave them his support. imagine 
when heard what was said, that just shrugged his 
shoulders and kept silent. That would characteristic 
him. But when read the biographical note Who 
America” Volume 17, was last convinced 
that had more with the circulation these stories 
than had imagined. 

For nearly forty years, various times, have received 
from the publishers Who” biographical proof 


add correct some way another. think 


says his book, Journal These Days,” June 1932—December 1933 
(New York, William Morrow Company, 1934, 40) that received circular from 
the miserable fellow Chicago who publishes Who’s Who, asking buy his book, 
which have steadfastly declined appear.” Somehow “the miserable fellow 
succeeded overcoming Nock’s scruples, for his biography appears the edition that 
very year. 
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Who the Theater” was first experience, and then, 
course, when entered Parliament, there were the English 
“Who’s Who,” and other such books. The ex- 
perience taught that the person himself whose biography 
was under consideration was held responsible for the facts 
recorded. When saw Who America” the 
biographical note Nock, which claims co-authorship 
“How Diplomats Make War,” longer hesitated about 


giving friends the story our association. 

Recently had long chat with Huebsch about the 
publication the book. Before left promised 
set down letter his recollection what took place, and 


here the information that have received from him: 
May 1946 
Dear Frank, 

was August 1914 just after return London from Leipzig 
where had been more less marooned during the first weeks the war 
Cornwall Terrace, Regents Park. There had talk which you 
told the book which you were working Diplomats Make 
and you agreed let see for purposes publication when 
was ready. 

The sequel our conversation was the appearance, office 225 
Fifth Avenue, Albert Jay Nock the Summer 1915. doubt 
had met Nock before unless most casual way. had recently 
returned from England said and was charged you deliver the 
manuscript referred above. have mental impression any- 
thing other than that brought your manuscript. There was dis- 
cussion about the title page; Nock said that you desired remain anony- 
mous and talked about possible pseudonyms, and believe that there was 
final agreement British Statesman” after your arrival the early 
Autumn 

Also there was agreement that Nock should write the introduction. 
not sure now whether brought the introduction with him 
whether was finished later, perhaps when you were here, but in- 
clined believe that was the latter. that conversation, too, gave 
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understand that had over” the book, which the language 
this trade would imply checking revision and even perhaps some 
cutting. elastic term but stretch the imagination can 
construed collaboration. not assert that used the words 
“gone over” only trying reflect the impression which 
have carried since that day, namely that did what expert assistant 
sometimes does the best manuscripts where statements need 
scrutinized for accuracy, ambiguities, contradictions, for clarity and 
that. 

Consider astonishment, then, upon learning that Nock has been vari- 
ously recorded the co-author Diplomats Make War,” and with- 
out any trace denial him. Certainly from the day brought 
the manuscript until about ten years later, when our association The 
Freeman ceased, there was not the slightest intimation from him that 
participated the creation “How Diplomats Make War.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Huebsch 


Nock’s first idea about The Freeman was that should 
supported for two years give time enough develop and 
test the public demand for such organ. Helen told him 
take three years. his “Memoirs Superfluous Man,” 
says: had illusions about the enterprise, for knew 
had prospect ever even beginning pay for itself, 
and therefore could not last 

This not quite correct. The question paying for itself 
never arose any time during the meetings when the plans 
were advanced. Mrs. Neilson did not dream would pay 
for itself for she set her face against taking paid advertise- 
ments and she thought guaranteeing the cost solely from 
the point view that would vehicle which could 
freely express opinions. was Nock who put the notion 
into her mind. Helen had thought for that 
was commercial enterprise, doubt very much whether 
she would have had anything with true that 
all first hoped might time make both ends meet, 

Op. cit., 167. 
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but before the end the second year indulged more 


such hope. 
the final volume there Last Word Our 


Helen Swift Neilson, who, for the first time since the inception 
the Freeman, permits her name used, agreed support the Freeman 
for three years, during which time was hoped that body readers 
sufficiently large justify continuance would found. She voluntarily 
added one year that gift; and now, the paper ceases be, she joins 


with the editors and the publisher thanking the friends whose favour and 


During the fourth year the contributed material grew 
bulk and the costs mounted steadily. Nevertheless kept 
on, but after the turn the new year (1924), Nock asked 
for another man added the editorial staff. knew 
was dissatisfied with two writers had employed, but 
said had searched everywhere and had failed find the 
men for the job. admitted again that was “not 
it” and said needed long rest. this—my final inter- 
view with him about the future The Freeman—he charged 
that was the administration that was blame for the 
poor response the advertising expense incurred the autumn 
before. 

This insinuation was uncalled for, false, that told 
him would advise Mrs. Neilson bring the paper’s career 
speedy end. There was nothing else done. was 
with deep regret that wife agreed stop publication 
the end the fourth year. She dealt generously with the 
staff, particularly with Mr. Nock, but did not see him 
again after the last issue appeared. 


Nock’s Editorial Apprenticeship The Freeman 
Tuis the plain story how The Freeman terminated its 
career, and all the legends fostered Nock and his friends 
Vol. VIII, No. 204 (Feb. 1924), 508. 
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are not worth the breath the gossips use circulating them, 
The explanation makes his “Memoirs” not fair, and 
for him publish such report his association with 
that made his position secure for four years utterly unjust. 
does not mention one his colleagues name nor does 
give word credit Geroid Robinson, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Walter Fuller, Suzanne LaFollette, the others who 
worked week and week out make The Freeman what 
great success. 

have read every line Nock’s account his connection 
ous Man.” would point out those whose quarrels have 
made necessary for write version the history 
the journal that Nock himself was conscious had served 
apprenticeship while sat the editorial chair. says: 


The best way make sure how much one actually knows 
thing, and especially find out how much one does not know, write 
about it. When one writes from the standpoint certain philosophy 
week week one continually thrown back upon one’s fundamental 
principles and positions reéxamine them and satisfy oneself that the logic 
one’s conclusions from them water-tight. experience was diversi- 
fied and searching, and like virtually all the weightier experiences which 
luck has brought way, came precisely the right time for doing 
the most 


This corroborates remarks often made and also 
avowals written letters Mrs. Neilson that felt sure 
one had ever enjoyed more beneficial experience 
wide scope essential studies” than he. 

friend has sent Journal These Days,” written 
Nock. have examined some the passages, and the best 
can say these that the author’s memory 


Op. cit., 174. 

know least three separate persons now engaged the work collecting 
the correspondence Nock, would advise them exercise the greatest care sifting 
the statements contained his letters and very sure they are not merely the aberrations 
gentleman with deceptive memory and distorted imagination. There are many 
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perusal this “Journal” confirms belief that Nock, even 
late 1934, did not take the trouble verify his state- 
ments. writes about incidents with which familiar. 
Consider only two examples many lapses memory: 
refers party given Dr. Beck and says (November 21, 
1933): “After dinner one night Dr. Beck’s Chicago, 
Einstein and young violinist, think Hollander, and 
Dane the piano, played Bach’s double concerto perfectly.”” 

was not Bach’s double concerto that was performed; 
was trio Mozart. Nock was staying with the time, 
and took him Dr. Beck’s. 

another paragraph says (January 31, 1933): 

The Kaiser said publishing his correspondence, showing England’s 
main responsibility for the war. What never could see was how the 
German Foreign Office had the wool pulled over its eyes the matter 
England’s probable neutrality. attitude was determined the 
very factors that Prince Lichnowsky counted keep her neutral—the 
movements for Irish, Scotch and Welsh home rule, the land-values cam- 
paign and the formidable consolidation the three great labour-unions. 
All these came head the early summer 1914, and their culmi- 
nation made certain that England would enter the war. How Prince 
Lichnowsky could have thought otherwise inconceivable. Apparently 
one has looked the progress those three movements the period 
August, 1911, July, 1914, and one entitled opinion this 
question until has done so. was England during this period, and 
followed the matter from the inside, and know whereof 


When met Nock June, 1915, knew next nothing 
about international affairs, and told that was his first 
visit England. After had read the manuscript “How 
Diplomats Make War,” frankly admitted that one 
Washington was informed about the history the causes 
the war, and termed book priceless document” and 


blunders this “Journal” his that feel sure his friends, after examining them closely, 
will admit that “The Story The Freeman” have treated him leniently. 

Journal,” 276. 

121. 
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corker.” evident from the paragraph quoted 
that, ten years after The Freeman ceased publication, Nock 
had not cured himself his sloppiness dealing with facts, 
The events refers were covered book “How Diplo- 
mats Make War.” Moreover, many other volumes dealing 
with these matters were published American, British, 
French, and Italian authors years before wrote the above 
paragraph. 

Those who came across Nock during the thirties and fell 
under his sway met entirely different person. That Nock 
did not know, and that one did not exist the days The 
Freeman. Some friends could not make out what had 
happened bring about change remarkable. knew 
volume that had written before published “The 
Myth Guilty Nation.” 

When burst into full literary bloom with book after 
book, received letters from old subscribers The Freeman 
asking how had been able perform such feats. The 
problem, however, presented difficulty me. Although 
must confess that have read none his later volumes, save 
those referred above, free admit that Nock had 
him all that was necessary for the writing interesting 
books. Once abandoned the indolent course, there was 
reason, far could see, for his finding any hazard treat- 
ing many subjects masterly way. had all the accom- 
plishments that were necessary for winning half the battle. 
knew how write and how use material effectively. 
was paid off generously Mrs. Neilson, and presume 
had the good sense spend wisely and secure rest for 
his mind and reflect upon the concerns that would make 
enjoyable future for himself. 

Some day his efforts will reviewed those who will put 
the cold searchlight impartial investigation upon his work. 
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When this done, firmly believe that found that 
Albert Jay Nock’s great triumph was carrying The Free- 
man through four remarkable years and making paper 


world renown. 
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